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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 


A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 


GOVERNMENT AND BARGE LINE 


E note from an address by C. C. Webber, president 

of the Upper Mississippi Barge Line Company, 
printed elsewhere, that a committee, of which he was a 
member, representing the Mississippi Valley, called on 
President Hoover in December, of last year, to assure 
him that, when the time arrived, the Mississippi Valley 
stood ready to take over and operate, by private capital, 
the government barge line enterprise on the Mississippi 
River. If the offer was bona fide and so recognized, we 
are surprised that it was not accepted. The government 
has represented itself as interested in this barge line 
enterprise only for purposes of demonstration and as 
being willing to turn it over to private capital when the 
possibilities of river transportation were demonstrated. 
Those possibilities must have been demonstrated, at least 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Webber and his associates, if 
we are to judge by the offer he speaks of and by what 
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Number 17 


he says in the address refered to. 
government waiting for? 
arrive? 


What, then, is the 
When will the proper time 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC SURVEY 


HE United States Department of Commerce is about 

to publish the result of its industrial traffic survey, 
undertaken at the request and with the cooperation of 
the traffic clubs of the country. It is to be a book of about 
300 pages and, we are told, will be sold at something less 
than a dollar to those who wish to buy it. Of course, 
the purpose of the department is to demonstrate to busi- 
ness men how they may profit by instituting adequate 
traffic departments in charge of capable men. We are 
informed that what is to be published makes such a show- 
ing. Why, then, does the department halt with that in- 
stead of completing its work by a wide circulation of the 
book, either free or at a price that will insure circulation 
by persons or organizations interested? One can hardly 
expect many business men to buy such a book at a dollar 
in the hope that it might convert them from their present 
opinions, or that organizations like the association of 
traffic clubs can afford to buy many copies and distribute 
them at that price. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE RAILROADS 


HE statement that the railroads constitute the 

backbone of the transportation service of the 
country has been made frequently and, so far as we 
know, has not been refuted. The public, it may be said, 
passively takes the statement for granted without inquir- 
ing as to the permanency of the condition referred to. 
In other words, the backbone is there and always will 
be there. Yet there is a possibility of the backbone 
being broken—at least, it may be seriously weakened. 
The public may realize, in a general way, its dependence 
on the railroads, but it does not always indicate that it 
fully appreciates the situation in specific instances. 

This discussion is suggested by remarks made by 
Division 4, of the Commission, composed of commis- 
sioners Meyer, Eastman, and Mahaffie, in the decision in 
Finance No. 8125, Georgia and Florida abandonment, 
authorizing the receivers of the railroad to abandon 
about 36 miles of branch lines in Georgia over the 
protest of representatives of Millen, Ga., and Jenkins 
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General Signal Inspector S. F. Cooper testing the 
integrity of a main line switch shunting circuit. 
Similar tests are made, frequently at all main 
track switches. . ae Re te ais od 
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County, Ga. Increasing use of motor trucks and private 
automobiles was given as one of the reasons for the 
diminution of traffic handled over the lines. 

“In recent years,’ says the Commission’s report, 

“the farmers along the Garfield-Millen segment largely 
have trucked cotton to Millen and fertilizer and other 
commodities from Millen. Practically the only com- 
modity given to the carrier has been cottonseed. 
An Oak Park shipper fears that the proposed abandon- 
ment would bring about 50 per cent depreciation in real 
estate values developed by reason of direct access to 
rail facilities. . . On a number of occasions the carrier 
has tried to bring to the attention of the people along 
the branch the fact that, if not supported, the line 
would have to be abandoned. While heard with a sympa- 
thetic ear, it remained for actual institution of proceed- 
ings looking to abandonment to arouse active public 
concern. . The protestants contend that the Georgia 
and Florida has not solicited traffic energetically and 
that a much larger share of the Millen traffic could be 
obtained if the system had separate facilities and inde- 
pendent representation at Millen. In view of all 
the circumstances, even if it were entirely just, the 
criticism of Georgia and Florida solicitation is entitled 
to little weight. People representing themselves to be 
dependent upon the service of a railroad can not reason- 
ably expect or demand special requests or inducements 
to use that railroad.” 

The Commission—and properly, we think—says, in 
effect, in this decision that the public should begin think- 
ing about the railroads serving it before it becomes 
necessary, for lack of business, to tear them up. The 
public can not have its cake and eat it too. In taking 
this view of the matter, antagonism to other transpor- 
tation agencies is not intended. Where railroad trans- 
portation service, as we have said before, may be sup- 
, planted by more efficient and more economical service 
by airway, highway, or waterway, all costs of doing 
business considered, no sound argument can be made for 
forced retention of service by railroad. Where the rail- 
road is and continues to be a necessity, however, it is 
shortsighted on the part of the public not to support it, 
at least to the extent of insisting that its competitors 
be allowed to compete with it only on a fair basis. 

The day comes—as it has come with respect to the 
branch of the Georgia and Florida—when the railroad 
can no longer operate without substantial losses, and 
abandonment is the end. It is indicated in this case 
that the line might have been saved from abandonment 
had it been patronized sufficiently by the public. 

Representatives of the railroads are continually 
calling attention to the problems faced by them. The 
public should be concerned about the condition of the 
railroads from a selfish point of view, if for no other 
reason, and that concern should lead it to obtain the 
fact. It should not take its railroad service for granted. 
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PRESERVING THE LONG HAUL 


N substance, if not in theory, the Commission’s ad- 

ministration of other parts of the interstate commerce 
act has resulted in the repeal of paragraph 4, section 
15, which, in words, preserves the long haul to a carrier. 
That is the fact notwithstanding the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in United States. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and Fort Smith, 
Subiaco and Rock Island vs. Missouri Pacific, 278 U. 8S. 
269 (46 S. Ct. Rep. 110). In that case the court set 
aside an order of the Commission in a proceeding brought 
by the Subiaco (107 I. C. C. 528), which gave the Subiaco 
a haul on traffic that could move entirely over the Mis- 
souri Pacific rails. The decision in that case overturned 
the rule the Commission had laid down for itself in inter- 
preting the section, which was that only when a carrier 
had the freight in its possession could section 15 (4) be 
invoked. In the Subiaco case, the court established the 
rule that, if a carrier had rails from point A to point B, 
it could not be deprived of the long haul by means of a 
through route made up in part by using some of its rails 
for part of the route between A and B. 


Many shippers thought the interpretation placed on 
the section by the Commission was logical. They wanted 
the right to start a shipment over the rails of a carrier 
not having a complete line between points A and B and 
then compel the carrier having rails between such points 
to carry the shipment part of the way. The court said 
the language of the statute was clear and did not need 
interpretation. The decision seemed to say that, if a 
railroad had rails between two points, there was no way, 
in the absence of a finding by the Commission that the 
route was unduly circuitous, of creating a route com- 
posed of part of the company having rails between A 
and B, and a railroad having rails to B from a point 
intermediate between A and B. By using parts of rail- 
roads between A and B, the Commission could, if it 
desired, create a competition for the carrier having its 
own rails between A and B by requiring the use of its 
rails for a haul into B, the point of destination. The 
Subiaco decision, however, made that impossible. Short 
lines that often were the beneficiaries of such through 
route and joint rate arrangements were thereby excluded 
from the possibility of participating in hauls between A 
and B where there was a railroad having its own rails 
the whole distance between A and B. 

So far as known, the railroads that could derive a 
benefit from the Subiaco decision have never tried to take 
it. That may be because the benefit would not more than 
balance the damage resulting therefrom. Under the rule 
for calculating distances over which rates are to apply, 
prescribed in the southern and other class rate cases, no 
attention is paid to the long haul right of carriers. Dis- 
tances are calculated over the shortest routes embracing 
the lines of not more than three carriers over which the 
freight can be transported without transfer of lading. 
Of course, controversies among carriers usually signify 
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disagreement over the division of the money collected for 
the service and not over the physical handling of the 
freight. Short-hauling, to be hurtful, must mean a 
reduction in the possible revenue. Under a strict mileage 
prorate, observance of the not more than three carriers’ 
rails rule for calculating distance, would cause monetary 
loss to the carrier the rails of which constituted the 
shortest segment in a through route. But the carriers 
may have division arangements that prevent such losses. 

The Commission’s decision in I. and 8S. No. 3448, 
routing on iron and steel articles via Fort Worth and 
Denver City (elsewhere in this issue) suggests the 
thought that the regulating body intends requiring roads 
that insist on the long haul to do something more than 
propose to cancel the joint rates over the short-hauling 
routes. In that case it said that mere cancelling of the 
joint rates left in effect higher combinations because the 
route was being left open. Having said that, it observed 
to the Santa Fe that the combinations that would be left 
in effect would be higher than the rates it had prescribed, 
in the southwestern revision for the distances over the 
through routes established before it obtained control of 
the Orient—a thing that the Commission’s report in- 
dicated would not be tolerable. 

Without much trouble, it is possible to infer that, if 
the Santa Fe desires to rid itself of the through route 
and joint rate arrangements that were made prior to the 
acquisition of the Orient, it must not merely propose to 
cancel the rates, but also to close the routes. In such an 
event, the Commission would have before it the question 
of whether the closing of the routes would or would not 
be in the public interest. Proposal to cancel joint rates 
raises the question whether the resulting combinations 
would be reasonable. That question would bring forward 
the mileage scales established in the area in such revi- 
sions as the southern, southwestern, and other general 
rate cases. 

Many had the idea that the Missouri Pacific won a 
hollow victory when it convinced the Supreme Court that 
the rule followed by the Commission in disposing of the 
complaint of the Subiaco short line was not sound. The 
decision in the suspension proceeding probably will 
strengthen that thought. 


I. Cc. C. AT THE BAT AGAIN 


(The Wall Street Journal) 


If one is interested in observing the extent of the field occu- 
pied by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the variety 
of the matters committed to its care, the six suits listed in a 
recent Washington dispatch to The Wall Street Journal as busi- 
ness for the Supreme Court’s current term will furnish a glimpse. 
These involve: 


1. Authority of the Commission over railroad reorganization ex- 
penditures as such, independently of its control of security issues; 

2. Authority of the Commission to fix divisions between connect- 
ing = of railroads; 

. A highly interesting “reparation”? case involving fundamental 
principles of tariff interpretation with something over twenty millions 
of dollars depending on the result; 

4. A bitter port fight (Texas ports versus New Orleans) in which 
construction of Section 3 of the act (“‘undue prejudice’) is in issue; 

5. A conflict between intrastate (Florida) and interstate rates 
under Section 13 of the act;—and 

6. A — between Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western 
over the right to construct mileage in competitive territory. 


In addition to these there are actually on the way to the 
Supreme Court the so-called “private car” case and cases in- 
volving the revision of “per diem” rules for settlement of car- 
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hire, the power of the Commission to compel Union Pacific to 
build 185 miles of road across central Oregon, and its power 
to prevent the Piedmont & Northern from extending its line 
without the Commission’s permission. And it is likely that the 
so-called “grain case” will make its debut in court this winter. 
All told, there are probably well over thirty “Commission cases” 
on their way to ultimate court review. 

For a good many years the Commission’s “batting average” 
with the Supreme Court was high. Of late it has sustained one 
or two important reversals—notably in the O’Fallon valuation 
case and in the so-called “Hoch-Smith” case. In the six cases 
above listed it is appellant in but one. Among lawyers there 
is a well-defined impression that the courts are instinctively 
disinclined to upset orders of the Commission save upon a defi- 
nitely clear showing of law, and that it is extremely difficult to 
get them to interfere with it where it is a mere matter of 
judgment upon fact. Considering the tremendous powers exer. 
cised by the Commission and the enormous territory covered by 
these powers, this attitude of the courts—if it be in fact an 
attitude—is significant in its bearing upon the responsibility of 
a Commission and its duty to avoid experimentation with the 
aw. 


STABILIZING RAIL EARNINGS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with very deep interest and much satisfaction 
editorial in your edition of October 18, entitled, “Is It Their 
Own Fault?” The gentleman whom you refer—commerce 
counsel of one of the large railroads—should be congratulated 
on giving to the public this X-ray view of the traffic systems of 
the railroads. I believe, too, that he has given a fine text for 
further consideration of the subject in the following: 


I fully believe that not much progress will be made towards 
adequacy and stability of railroad earnings until tendencies of the 
kind indicated are corrected. The solution that I advocate, however, 
is not closer regulation by the Commission, but, rather, closer regula- 
tion of their affairs by the railroads themselves. 


Just at this time the public is very much concerned with 
respect to a proposal by the Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee to advance the classification rating on roasted coffee, 
which would impose a burden upon the consumers of that im- 
portant commodity in the United States of thousands of dollars 
—at least it would impose a burden upon the consumers patron- 
izing this market of $1,500 per day. 

The classification committees were originally organized for 
the purpose of maintaining uniformity in the publication of 
classifications by the individual railroads. Today the Consoli- 
dated Classification Committee assumes the gigantic propor- 
tions of dictating the classifications and regulations that shall 
apply on all railroads, subject only to the approval of the Com- 
mission, or, at least, the railroads involved sit back in their in- 
dividual capacities and permit the classification committee to 
impose such burdens on the people, unless prevented by pro- 
tests before the Commission, which protests always entail an 
expenditure of time and money. 

The public is informed that this present proposition is to 
stabilize railroad earnings. Therefore, taking the commerce 
counsel’s view of the situation that to stabilifie earnings of the 
railroads is not closer regulation by the Commission, but, rather, 
closer regulation of their affairs by the railroads themselves, it 
rather appeals to us that, if the classification committee were 
to exercise its functions with respect to all of its rules and regu- 
lations as vigorously and in the same spirit as it apparently 
does with respect to advancing classification ratings, railroad 
earnings might be stabilized to a much greater degree than by 
any such action as is proposed with respect to the subject to 
which I have referred. I might refer particularly in this despect 
to Rule No. 10. Let us hope that some day some “Good Samar- 
itan” may turn the X-ray on that vital organ. 

P. W. Coyle, Traffic Commissioner, 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23, 1930. 


NUMBER OF RAIL EMPLOYES 


Class I railroads the middle of August had 1,514,366 em- 
ployes, a decrease of 13.93 per cent, as compared with August, 
1929, and a deerease of 12.50 per cent as compared with August, 
1928, according to statistics compiled by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Commission from carrier reports. By groups, the num- 
ber of employes the middle of August and the percentage of 
decrease as compared with August last year follow: Execu- 
tives, officials and staff assistants, 16,495; 2.79 per cent; pro 
fessional, clerical, and general, 249,930; 8.33 per cent; mainte 
nance of way and structures, 374,499; 21.61 per cent; maintenance 
of equipment and stores, 393,456; 13.36 per cent; transportation 
(other than train, engine, and yard), 178,521; 9.88 per cent; 
transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers), 
20,108; 8.33 per cent; transportation (train and engine service), 
281,362; 11.56 per cent. 
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Washington 
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One thing hits any person who 
has thought about the reopening of 
Finance No. 6409, Great Northern 
Pacific Railway Company Acquisition, 
162 I. C. C. 37, with considerable force. 
That is the opposing allegations as to 
popular support for the proposition made by the two northern 
trans-continental lines. The Commission, in its report, emulat- 
ing the example of a good political reporter, tells of the support 
the merger proposition has received. Beginning with page 41 
and continuing through to the last paragraph on the following 
page, the Commission recites facts about support of the proposi- 
tion that might be easily taken as a summary of the results of 
an informal plebescite on the subject. 

Among the declarations in the part of the report indicated 
is a sort of summing up on one phase in which the Commission 
said: “Thus, where direct rail competition is not a prominent 
factor, public sentiment seems to be generally favorable to the 
proposal.” 

Members of the Minnesota commission, the ones who started 
the campaign for reopening that has so resulted, seem to think 
they know something about feeling the pulse of the public. 
When one remembers how long O. P. B. Jacobson has been a 
member of that body, by the votes of the public, the thought 
that the Minnesota commissioners know something about public 
sentiment seems to be justified. Answering the Commission’s 
proposition about public sentiment, the Minnesota commission 
said: 


Why Not Primaries 
to Decide Railroad 
Unification Questions? 


We feel from the evidence presented, that this —— is erron- 
eous, because the public was not sufficiently notified in advance and 
informed upon the proposition under consideration, and whatever 
evidence was adduced at the hearing on this phase of the proposition 
was, in fact, submitted largely by paid agents of the railroad com- 
panies, and consequently was not representative of the “public in- 
terest” in the matter. 


This feeling—that, perhaps, railroad unification questions 
might be made subject to the rules for the holding of primary 
elections—is further fortified, it might be suggested, by the 
fact that the case was reopened on the petition of eleven state 
commissions and one commercial organization, the latter at 
Auburn, Wash. (See Traffic World, October 18, p. 986.) 

A further fortifying fact is that the railroad labor organ- 
izations took great part in the agitation for a reopening. The 
members of a labor organization can and do act on state com- 
missions The latter are usually sensitive to the representations 
of organizations that are particularly interested, in a personal 
way, in any public question. Chambers of commerce are big 
organizations, but their members are not interested in one 
large, vital, question, as, for instance, wages and terms of 
employment. Their memberships may be larger than those of 
labor organizations, but the weight of their numbers does not 
bear so concentratedly on a particular point as the smaller 
memberships of labor organizations. 

Pessimistically inclined persons are leaning toward a con- 
clusion that reopening of this case means that little, if any, 
Progress will be made soon in railroad unification. The most 
pessimistic are almost. if not wholly, committed to the propo- 
sition that, so far as anyone can see into the future, the dream 
of the late Senator Cummins of a few large, well-balanced, highly 
competitive systems, embodied in the unification paragraphs 
of the transportation act of 1920 and carried into the interstate 
commerce act is as dead as a cesar, imperial or otherwise, 
for the time being, at least. 





About a mile and a half southeast- 
ward from the Commission where the 
dome of the Capitol dominates the land- 
scape, unification of railroads is almost 
purely a political matter. Reopening of 
the Great Northern Pacific case, it is 
believed, will put an end, for a time, at least, to turmoil in 
Ongress on account of the unification of railroads. However, 
it may not. The so-called Couzens resolution, S. J. Res. 161, 
is now pending in the House of Representatives. It was the 
Couzens resolution when the Senate adopted it. As it then read, 
it suspended temporarily the power of the Commission to author- 
ize unifications, except under much narrowed conditions. 


Where Merger 
Questions Are 
Matters of Politics 
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Prior to the offering of that resolution, there were mutter- 
ings against what the Commission had done or proposed doing, 
but when the labor organizations protested against the proposed 
merger of the two northern transcontinental roads, impetus 
was given to the notion that the Commission should be curbed. 
The Couzens resolution pertained to it specifically, also making 
definite provision for compensation of employes for losses re- 
sulting from unifications. 

When the Couzens resolution was reported to the House 
by its committee on interstate and foreign commerce it did 
not relate specifically to the northern unification. It said that 
employes might interevne and be heard in unification proceed- 
ings and that their losses should be minimized and/or compen- 
sated for by the carriers involved. It forbade unifications by 
means of holding companies, investment trusts, or by other 
person not a common carrier, unless approved by the Com- 
mission. 

Later, the resolution was amended so as to apply specifically 
to the northern merger and as so amended is now pending. 
The thought is that, because the reopening of the case will 
carry the matter beyond the end of this Congress, there will 
probably not be much effort on the part of anyone to obtain 
legislation on railroad unification at the coming session of 
Congress. 





Those who think the simplification 
of tariffs is to be accomplished by the 
use of fewer terms might consult some 
of the papers that are being filed in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
They are super-simple, in appearance, at 
least. Whether they are such, in fact, is another question. 

Believers in the theory that paucity of language means 
simplicity might examine the jurisdictional statement of the 
appealing oil company in No. 384, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
appellant, vs. United States et al., appellees. (Elsewhere in 
this issue.) 

Less than one solid page of reading matter—that is, matter 
other than the title and the signatures—is comprised within 
that jurisdictional statement. It consists of a paragraph de- 
claring that the appellant respectfully shows that the Supreme 
Court has jurisdiction to review on appeal the decree below for 
reasons set forth in another paragraph divided into four sub- 
paragraphs. The first sub-paragraph cites the statute allowing 
appeals in such cases; the second shows that the final decree 
sought to be reviewed was entered June 7, 1930; the third says 
that the nature of the case “is as above stated” and the fourth 
cites one case showing that the court had decided that in cases 
of this sort there was a right of direct appeal. 

In no place is there any statement that the case was de- 
cided in an Indiana district court and that the controversy arose 
by reason of a decision of the Commission in which it con- 
sidered the contention of the shipper that, unless a route was 
definitely closed, it was open, and that, if open, the tariff of 
any carrier the rails of which formed a part of the route carried 
a rule for making combinations on the Sligo case principle, then 
the charging of greater sums than made by the application of 
the one increased factor was reason for awarding reparation. 
The super-simple statement gave references to the record of 
the case from which the court could obtain that information. 


Super-simplicity 
in Papers for 
the Supreme Court 





When they buried the body of Valeriano 
Weyler, at Madrid, they placed under the 
ground the last symbol that had lived of 
the organization created by Spain to rule 
over the outlying parts of that vast domin- 
ion that came into the hands of Philip II 
when his father, Charles V, emperor of Germany, king of Spain, 
and ruler of a large part of the earth, wearied of the multitude 
of cares, gave up his crown, and retired to a monastery. The 
gloomy and tyrannical Philip was not as much of a compromiser 
as his imperial father. Notwithstanding the blow to the prestige 
of Spain that fell when the grand armada was defeated and 
dispersed on the coast of England, the policy of Philip did not 
finally come to an end until American guns at Manila and off 
Santiago sent the poor shell of the Spanish navy to the bottom. 

Weyler, though execrated by the people of the United 
States as the butcher of Cubans by his reconcentrado policy, was 
only carrying out the policies set by his government. Spain’s 
captains-general, of whom Weyler was the last, were expected 
to maintain order in the colonies and in the provinces. The 
Catalonians, as well as the Cubans, felt the heavy hand of the 
man who lived so long after his counfry’s total eclipse as the 
possessor of trans-oceanic colonies that he had to be reintro- 
duced to the present generation of the United States when his 
last hour came. Bismarck, speaking of himself, embodied the 
policy in a phrase, “blood and iron,” but the Spanish captains- 


Weyler Finis to 
Spain’s Colonial 
Organization 
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general practiced it long before the Hohenzollern chancellor, 
in Germany proper, set up a reminder of that empire which 
Carlyle said was neither holy, Roman, nor an empire, even 
though it called itself the Holy Roman Empire. 

_ Weyler was recalled to Spain from Cuba when the exemplar 
of inflexibility thought it prudent to make a gesture of boWing 
to popular sentiment in the United States—a thing neither 
Charles V nor Philip II could have imagined. 


Assistant Postmaster-General Gen- 
eral W. Irving Glover, seemingly, has 
none of that fear that usually constrains 
a public man to avoid making compari- 
sons between competing private busi- 
ness enterprises. Interviewed by the 
publicity bureau of the Post Office Department, after his return 
to Washington from an air trip to and back from Fort Worth, 
Tex., Mr. Glover said: 

“The consist which goes to make up our high-class railroad 
trains cannot keep pace with the equipment furnished the trav- 
eler by air. When air conditions are good and some further 
control of the amount of noise from the roar of the engine 
is provided it will be impossible for one to make any comparison 
between flying in the air and traveling by passenger train.” 

Mr. Glover made this statement in connection with the night 
flying from Spartanburg, S. C., to Washington, when practically 
the only difference was a little bit more noise from the engine of 
the plane than that -experienced on the trip by train. 

“Even now with the soundproofing that is being placed on 
planes,” he said, “the noises that are disturbing in flights 
through the air are not any more so than one experiences when 
a fast moving freight train passes a passenger train, especially 
if the windows in the latter train are open.’’—A. E. H. 


Comparison Neither 
Odorous Nor Odious 
to Mr. Glover 


RATE MAKING AND POSTAL SERVICE 


Principles of rate-making were discussed by Frederic A. 
Tilton, Third Assistant Postmaster General, in an address, 
“Rate-Making Involves a Flexible Limit of Judgment,” before 
the Inland Daily Press Association at the Hotel Morrison, Chi- 
cago, Ill., October 21, for the purpose of throwing light on the 
decision of the Postmaster General to ask Congress to increase 
the rate on first-class mail half a cent an ounce as a measure 
to reduce the postal deficit. 

“For many years,” said he, “there has been a school of 
thought advancing the idea that each class of mail should pay 
its own way. That is to say that the rates fixed upon each 
class of mail or service should be proportionate to the volume 
of such matter in the mails having regard to the number of 
pieces, the weight, volume, density, and distance carried, and 
without regard to the relative intrinsic or economic value. For 
lack of a better term, this is called the direct apportionment 
method. Adherence to this doctrine leads to an anomalous re- 
sult and the need of classification, or difference of rates, disap- 
pears. If this theory prevails there would be but one class, the 
rates on which would be fixed equally to correspond with the 
known or ponderable factors involved—namely, number of 
pieces, weight, volume, density, and distance. If such appor- 
tionment of expenses is the sole index of rates we would omit 
consideration of relative value of service, priority of dispatch, 
privacy of seal, and generally preferred treatment. This ad- 
ministration does not accept that theory. It should be obvious 
to the merest tyro that direct apportionment is not the measure 
of service nor of rates. The principle which we do propose is 
that adopted by railroads and other public service utilities which 
perform simultaneously and generally a multiplicity of widely 
differing services that the tariffs as a whole should produce 
revenues sufficient to meet the expenses and within that scope 
should be so arranged as to produce the maximum revenue with 
the least impairment of service but consistent with the general 
objective of balancing the expenses. That is to say, the con- 
trolling factor in fixing rates is not the relative cost of the 
different classes of mail matter and service but the relative 
amount which the traffic will bear in view of competition with- 
out reduction of organization and facilities which contribute 
to the integrity of the organization as a whole. 

“Adherence to the false principle of having each class of 
matter bear its proportionate share of the expenses directly 
apportioned would be so destructive of the volume of matter 
carried and, hence, of the general organization, that it would 
react not only in the demoralization of our forces but would so 
increase the expenses upon the remaining traffic as to require 
highly increased charges on what remained.” 

Continuing, Mr. Tilton, in part, said: 


The application of the rate making principle is and always has 
been, and will continue to be, a matter of trial and error. It is 
common knowledge that, in rate fixing for railroads, the objective 
must have due regard for the preservation of existing business rela- 
tionships. The rates must be adjusted with reference to the condi- 
tions created by the past, involving current competition of other 
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means of transportation, and existing producing centers and markets. 
This involves the use of discretion and the application of rates which 
have no relation to the cost of service and sometimes no relaiton 
to the other factors, even value of service, although in general the 
controlling factor is ‘“‘what the traffic will bear.’”’ Chief Justice White 
in 206 U. S. 26 (27 S. Ct. Rep. 585) refers to ‘‘the flexible limit 
of judgment which belongs to the power to fix rates,’’ and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is on record as saying that “there 
is no flexible limit of judgment if all rates must be upon a leve| 
of cost.’”’ In your own profession, an instance of arbitrary tariffs 
is recognized in the “local and national advertising rate differential,” 
Surely it does not cost you more to print and publish national adver. 
tising than it does local and on the basis of direct apportionment your 
rates should be uniform. Intangible considerations such as community 
interest and news value, enter in and differential rates are made for 
“local” or “retail’’ display as high as fifty per cent of “foreign” or 
‘national.’’ The system of reduced charges for night service by 
telephone and telegraph companies is another instance of empirical 
rate making. 

Lookikng at the postal service as a system of transportation its 
nearest parallel, however, is the railroad. Railroads have for some- 
time endeavored to arrive at the prorata cost of transporting goods 
and people. It is a well known fact that with rare exceptions and 
on the basis of such apportionment the passenger service on railroads 
is run at a loss. If the principle of arranging fares on the basis of 
direct apportionment of expenses applied to railroads, passenger rates 
would have to be increased. This naturally would affect the volume 
of traffic and the revenues would probably go down. The present 
trend seems to be to reduce the rates in order to encourage traffic. 
The postal service, because of the various competing services apply- 
ing to all classes of mail and services, except letter mail, is equally 
exposed to the law of diminishing returns. The application of rates 
on freight is also illuminating. The two principal factors in classify- 
ing articles for freight transportation are density and value. By 
density is meant the number of pounds per cubic foot and by value 
the dollars per ton. Measurement is made upon the goods as packed 
for shipment. Classification is not uniform in the several traffic 
territories of the United States, but an instance of one will be an 
indication of all. According to the Southern Classification there are 
twelve classes numbered consecutively from 1 to 12. The rates on 
the second class are fixed at 85 per cent of the first class, the rates 
on the third class 70 per cent of the first class and so on until the 
lowest class is 8 per cent only. It is interesting to note typical com- 
modities included in the various classes and the respective rate co- 
efficient: 

Coefficient 


First class—passenger automobiles, incandescent lamps......... $1.00 
Second class—household furniture, radio receiving sets, adding 
SS UN I no, cho uhnnndeenbes eeu apeb2 sb caesnwonnes 85 
Third class—juvenile vehicles, automobile fenders, automobile 
SHOGROMIGESTS, AIUMINGM CASTINGS 2 oo000cccscccceccdvececeuacs 70 
Fourth class—paper drinking cups, chocolate, sheet and ingot 
aluminum, sheet brass or copper, printed matter, iron or 
IE ii gia x5 atin wien ee 0.65 aie ee wae aan Wee aee manne S 55 
Firth class—machinery, wrapping paper, fruit and flavoring 


nn re ee ere eT Cre re re re ee 45 
Sixth class—old steel barrels, canned fruits, cocoa beans, paints 

BED ey, TE WUE BOUL oo. 0:6:0:6.6:0:6.6:9:0:66:0:60:050:00666066080 40 
Seventh class—upholsterer’s moss, canned vegetables, soap, 

sugar, plain wrapping paper, window glass......... (mses ae 
Eighth class—old bottles, structural steel and similar semi- 

SII II: Sich ntinahiausine poe bieskw ange wik oe ealbne aE oe a mee .30 
Re Me Es 6 0:0. 0-0:0.65: 6 0:6.6.0.0.04:00.0:0.50 60644405 0000%0 43) 
Tenth class—waste paper, scrap zinc, scrap rubber and other 

DOE, GUO TTIOCE, POCONO soci cccccccccecevecccecscevescss 2215 
ee occ cans eanenssmbesucnennadawes eee eis eieinecs 20 
Twelfth class—ferdilizer ANd SCFAP 17TOD. .o...cccccvcccccecssecse 17% 
Thirteenth class—manure and fertilizer comparable in price.... .16 
I, IND | 6.0.0.6: 6-40 0:65.50 608:0.6656054.655 44400 00 060 460 O 0508 15 
Fifteenth class—cement and asphalt rock...........cceeeeceess 12 
CNN, oic0cc.buctGabbeenesesene bb debeineewedicceemese 10 
SOVOMCGOMEN GIMNE—GENE ANA STAVOS soo oiccvicccccesscvescsvicevcese .08 


Such important commodities as grain, livestock and coal move on 
commodity rates rather than class rates. Class rates are made with 
more or less strict regard for distance whereas, in making com- 
modity rates, less attention is paid to distance than to competitive 
conditions between producers and between markets. The arbitrary 
character of the above classification is apparent. Certainly a novice 
can decide that it costs as much to move sand and gravel as pas- 
senger automobiles and incandescent lamps and yet the tariffs vary 
from 100 on the latter to 8 on the former. 

The best evidence that I can produce that costs are not the 
measure of rates in postal practice is the fact that, in 150 years 
history, Congress has never arranged the rates to correspond with 
the apportioned costs. My conclusion, therefore, is that the results of 
the cost ascertainment in the post office department, while highly 
interesting, have only an incidental value in fixing of the rates. 


DROUGHT EMERGENCY RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Most of the railroads, according to information obtained 
by President Hoover, have agreed to extend to December 1 
the reduced drought emergency rates that will expire by limita- 
tion on October 31. In the meantime a joint inquiry by the 
railroads and the Department of Agriculture is to be made into 
the entire drought rate situation, with a view to determining 
future action as to the rates. President Hoover understands 
that the railroads generally are willing to continue the emer- 
gency rates for the benefit of farmers suffering on account of 
drought conditions, but that they do not wish the rates used 
for any other purpose. One of the objects of the joint inquiry 
to be made will be to ascertain the facts as to the beneficiaries 
of the reduced rates, it is understood. The Commission Tre- 
cently authorized the railroads to extend the effective date of 
the tariffs expiring October 31 to March 31, 1931, without com- 
plying with the requirement of the law for the giving of 30 
days’ notice or complying with the Commission’s rules governing 
the as of matter that may be contained in tarfff supple 
ments. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





SANTA FE ROUTES ON STEEL 


A cancellation of joint rates on a commodity, without a clos- 
ing of the route, so as to prevent short-hauling of a carrier, is 
of no avail unless the resulting increase in the rate is justified. 
That is the substance of a decision by the Commission, division 
3, in I. and S. No. 3448, routing on iron and steel articles from 
points in western trunk line, central and eastern territories to 
destinations in southwestern territory over routes in connection 
with the Fort Worth & Denver City. The proposal to cancel 
the joint rates was made by the Santa Fe to preserve to itself 
the long haul as provided in section 15 (4).. That carrier under- 
took to defend the cancellation. The Commission said the pro- 
posal had not been justified. 


The rates proposed for cancellation applied over routes in 
connection with the Fort Worth & Denver City through Electra, 
Tex. Upon protest of a tank manufacturer at Electra and the 
chamber of commerce of that city the schedules were suspended. 
The — manufacturer uses transit at Electra for the making 
of tanks. 

Closing of the routes in connection with the Fort Worth & 
Denver City, from origin points east of Kansas City and St. 
Louis, Mo., was proposed by the Santa Fe on account of its 
acquisition of the Orient. The Santa Fe said that under the 
joint rates it was being deprived of the long haul. Cancellation 
of the joint rates would have left in effect higher combinations, 
the tariffs not proposing to close the routes over which traffic 
was moving on rates established before the Orient was trans- 
ferred to the Santa Fe. The respondent, according to the report, 
said that movement at the rates sought to be canceled resulted 
in excessive mileage and wasteful transportation. In leading 
up to its finding that the cancellation had not been justified the 
Commission said: 


However, if the suspended schedules are permitted_to become 
effective the routes in connection with the Ft. Worth & Denver City 
will be open to this traffic at increased rates, which will be the 
lowest combinations over the routes of movement. Typical illustrations 
taken from protestant’s exhibits show that present joint through 
rates, which respondent seeks to cancel, from Kansas City to eleven 
representative destinations, average distance 949 miles, on sheet steel 
fabricated at Electra, range from 60 to 109 cents, average 75 cents, 
and combination rates on Electra resulting from the cancellation 
range from 82 to 130 cents, average 109.9 cents. 


A through route is an arrangement, expressed or implied, between 
connecting railroads for continuous carriage from a point on the 
line of one to a destination on the line of another. A joint rate is 
not essential. The through rate may as well be a combination of 
locals or proportionals. Respondent’s defense of shorthauling under 
section 15 (4) is of no avail where the effect of the proposed sched- 
ules is to cancel the joint rates and not the through routes unless 
the resulting increase rates are justified. Grain and Grain Products, 
161 I, C. C. 709. The combination rates which would become affec- 
tive in the absence of joint rates exceed column 32% rates prescribed 
by us in the southwestern revision as maximum reasonable rates 
applicable on iron and steel articles, including tank material and 
tanks, k. d., which for a distance of 949 miles is 80 cents. Respond- 
ent has not shown that the increased rates it seeks to make appli- 
cable would be reasonable and otherwise lawful. 


SEWER PIPE ORDER MODIFIED 


The Commission, by division 3, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Tate, in No. 21638, Lee Clay Products Co., Inc., vs. 
Chesapeake & Ohio et al., has modified the findings in the previ- 
ous report, 167 I. C. C. 630, so as to exclude from the territory 
to which rates were prescribed on sewer pipe and related articles, 
from Clearfield, Ky., destinations on the lines of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and Norfolk & Western, except the Durham and Win- 
ston-Salem divisions of the Norfolk & Western. 


Commissioner Tate said that the finding was sufficiently 
broad to include the whole of Virginia. Upon petition of the 
carriers affected the Commission reopened the proceeding for 
further consideration. The railroads, Mr. Tate said, pointed out 
that class rates from Clearfield to the destinations which they 
asked to have excluded from the Commission’s order were pre- 
scribed in the eastern class rate investigation; that rates on 
Sewer pipe and related articles within official territory were 
Prescribed in Cancellation of Commodity Rates on Sewer Pipe, 
163 I. C. C. 167, on a basis dissimilar to that prescribed for 
southern territory, and said that the two bases would conflict 
unless the Commission modified its order in the instant case. 

The complainant, Mr. Tate said, filed no formal answer to 
the petition, but said by letter that it was not its intention to 
have placed in issue rates to any point outside of southern classi- 
fication territory. It joined in the request for modification. The 


modified order requires the carriers to establish the rates not 
later than December 1. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Doors 

No. 23083, Standard Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By division 3. Rate, carload of doors, Appleton, Wis., to Cleve- 
land, O., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 31.5 cents. 

Reparation awarded. 

Frozen Cream 

No. 23081, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. By division 5. Rating and rates, frozen cream, in cans, 
carloads, Antigo, Wis., to Chicago, Ill., and from Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Beaver Dam and Fond du Lac, Wis., applicable. Rating 
assailed unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded third class, 
minimum 20,000 pounds. Rates assailed unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded 61 cents from Minneapolis to Beaver Dam 


and Fond du Lac and 57.5 cents from Antigo to Chicago. Rep- 
aration awarded. 
Gasoline 
No. 23073, Lane Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe. By division 3. Com- 


plaint dismissed. Rate, gasoline, Tonkawa and Ponca City, 
Okla., to Joplin, Mo., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Tomato Pulp 


No. 23033, Loudon Packing Co. vs. Minneapolis & St. Louis 
et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rate, tomato pulp, 
carloads, Marshalltown, Ia., to Terre Haute, Ind., unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded 45 cents. Railroads authorized to 
waive undercharges. 

Lumber 

No. 22988, Standard Lumber Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By division 4. Rate, lumber, Union Springs, Ala., to Plainfield, 
N. J., and reconsigned to West Newark, N. J., inapplicable to 
the extent it exceeded a combination of 51 cents, based on 
Plainfield, plus a reconsignment charge of $6.30. Application 
of the reconsignment charge at Plainfield in addition to the 
line-haul rates unreasonable. Norfolk & Western found to have 
misrouted the shipments. Except for that misrouting a joint 
rate of 42 cents would have been applicable. Reparation awarded 
to the basis of that 42-cent rate. 


Cottonseed-hull Shavings 


No. 22977, Harry Schimmel vs. B. & O. et al. By division 3. 
Rates charged on shipments found to have been cottonseed-hull 
fiber or shavings and not cotton linters, points in the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Mississippi to destinatione in New Jersey, New 
York, Massachusetts, Maryland and Pennsylvania, inapplicable. 
Applicable rates found to be those contemporaneously named 
on cottonseed-hull fiber or shavings. Reparation awarded. 


Eggs 
No. 22872, Utah Poultry Producers’ Cooperative Association 
vs. Los Angeles & Salt Lake et al. By division 3. Complaint 
dismissed. Rate, eggs, carloads, American Fork, Utah, to New 
York, N. Y., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 21722, Arcade Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 4. Complaints dismissed. Rates, petroleum products, 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to 
Dubuque, Ia., and points in northern Illinois, not unreasonable 
and complainants found not to have been damaged as a result 
of any undue prejudice which may have existed. This report 
embraces a sub-number under the title complaint, Blue Ribbon 
Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 22131, Horton Oil Co. 
et al. vs. Same, and two sub-numbers thereunder, Emerson- 
Brantingham Corporation et al. vs. Same, and Smith Oil & Re- 
fining Co. et al. vs. Same; and No. 22218, Chapman’s Inde-Penn 
Oil & Refining Co. et al. vs. Same. 

Bulk Cabbage 

No. 22706, Carter Grocery Co. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & 
Western et al. By division 4. Rate, bulk cabbage, Heywood, 
Longoria, Combes and Donna, Tex., to Sheffield, Ala., unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded $1.06. Reparation awarded. 

Brick Switching Charge 


No. 22958, Robert Burns Lumber Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
et al. By division 4. Charges, switching interstate shipments 
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of brick at Mitchell, S. D., unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent they exceeded $3.60 a car. Reparation awarded. 
Glass Fruit Jars 
No. 22653, Pine Glass Corporation vs. Georgia Railroad et al., 
and a sub-number, Same vs. K., O. & G. et al., and No. 22160, 
Same vs. K., O. & G. et al. By division 4. Rates, glass fruit 
jars, carloads, Okmulgee, Okla., to Augusta, Cornelia and Toc- 
coa, Ga., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 92.5 cents 
to Augusta and 95 cents to Cornelia and Toccoa. Reparation 
awarded. 
Sugar Reparation 
No. 11759, Meridian Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Director-General, 
as agent, et al. By the Commission.* Upon further hearing 
amounts of reparation due on shipments of sugar, carloads, 
New Orleans, La., to Meridian, Miss., determined and ordered 
to be paid. Original report, 132 I. C. C. 477. 


Rough Maple Lumber 
No. 22699, Gulf Red Cypress Co. vs. Alcolu et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Three carloads, rough maple lumber, Gable, S. C., to 
East York, Pa., found to have been misrouted by the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Applicable rates not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Reclaimed Hair 
No. 22910, H. Rubenstein Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. By division 
4, Rate, used and reclaimed cattle, hog, and horse hair, curled, 
carloads, Chicago, Ill.,to New York, N. Y., for export, inapplicable. 
Applicable rate, 94.5 cents, minimum 15,000 pounds, subject to 
rule 34, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 66 cents, mini- 
mum 24,000 pounds. Reparation awarded. 


Food Preparation Rating 
22344, Mead, Johnson & Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 
5. Complaint dismissed. Carload and less-than-carload ratings, 
official and southern classifications, on prepared foods not other- 
wise indexed by name, applicable to Mead’s dextri-maltose, and 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Lumber 


No. 22961, Jefferson Lumber Co. vs. A. T. & N. et al. By 
division 4. Carload, lumber, Aliceville, Ala., to Ridgway, Pa., 
misrouted by the A. T. & N. Reparation awarded. 


Rough Granite 


No. 22515, Jones Monumental Works et al. vs. Great North- 
ern et al. By division 4. Rates, rough granite, Rockton, S. C., 
and South Ryegate, Vt., to St. Cloud, Minn., unreasonable but 
not otherwise unlawful to the extent they exceeded the rate 
contemporaneously in effect from the points of origin here con- 
sidered to Duluth, Minn Reparation awarded. 


Artificial Stone 


No. 23072, Economy Concrete Co. of Va., Inc., vs. A. C. L. 
et al. By division 4. Rate, artificial stone, Richmond, Va., to 
Beaufort, N. C., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 21 cents. 
Reparation awarded. 

Glass Bottles 

No. 22617, Durr Drug Co. et al. vs. Illinois Terminal et al. 
By division 4. Carload rates, glass bottles, one gallon or less 
in capacity, Alton, Ill., and Gas City, Ind., to Montgomery, Ala., 
unreasonable prior to May 20, 1930, to the extent they exceeded 
66 and 69 cents, respectively. Present rates not unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. This report also embraces a sub-number, 
Same vs. Pennsylvania et al. 


Steel Ceiling, Etc. 


No. 23269, Edwards Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. M.-K.-T. 
et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rates, steel ceiling, 
other than enameled, steel shingles, flat galvanized steel sheets, 
paint, and printed matter, straight or mixed carloads, Cincinnati, 
O., to Dallas, Tex., not unreasonable. 


Sand 

No. 22649, Atlantic Paving Co. vs. R. F. & P. et al. By di- 
vision 4. Rates, sand, Massaponax and Puddledock, Va., to Pas- 
chall, N. C., inapplicable. Applicable rates, $1.66 from Massapo- 
nax and $1.46 from Puddledock. Applicable rate from Mas- 
saponax unreasonable in the past and for the future to the 
extent it exceeded or may exceed $1.35. Applicable rate from 
Puddledock unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.05. New 
rate from Massaponax, Va., to Paschall, N. C., to be made effec- 
tive not later than January 12. Reparation awarded. This re- 
port also embraces No. 22825, Same vs. N. & W. et al. 


Livestock Weighing Rules 


I. and S. No. 3468, rules governing weighing livestock and 
allowances at points on the Southern Pacific in Arizona and 
New Mexico, also El Paso, Tex. By division 4. Proposed rules 
governing the weighing of livestock, points on the Southern 
Pacific in the states mentioned and at El Paso found not justi- 
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fied. Suspended schedules ordered canceled and the proceeg. 
ings discontinued. 
Iron Ore and Pyrites Cinder 
No. 21542, Colonial Iron Co. vs. Arcade & Attica et al. By 
division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rates, iron ore and pyrites 
cinder, Baltimore, Md., Philadelphia, Pa., and Wilmington, Del,, 
to Riddlesburg, Pa., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, 


Strawberries 


No. 21670, Hannaford Brothers Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al, 
By division 4. Rates, strawberries, in crates, in refrigerator 
cars, points in the Carolinas, Maryland and Delaware to Port. 
land, Me., unreasonable. From the Carolina points of origin to 
the extent they exceeded or may exceed $2.10 from Wallace 
and Burgaw, N. C., and $2.32 from Chadbourn and Mount Ts. 
bor, N. C., and Loris, S. C., minimum 12,980 pounds; and from 
the eastern shore of Maryland and Delaware to the extent they 
exceeded or may exceed a carload rate equal to 140 per cent of 
the present first class rate, minimum 12,000 pounds plus stated 
refrigeration charges. Rates prescribed are to be made effec. 
tive not later than January 13. Reparation awarded. 


Coal Division 
No. 21517, Middle Creek Railroad Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Complainant's 
division out of the joint rates on bituminous coal, mines on its 
line in West Virginia to interstate destinations, not unjust, up- 
reasonable, or inequitable. 


Fresh Meats, Etc. 
No. 21703, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rates, fresh 
meats and packing-house products, in straight and mixed car. 
loads, Baltimore, Md., to West New Brighton, Staten Island, 
N. Y., not unreasonable. 


Ice Cream in Dry Refrigerators 


No. 11948, Glacifer Co. vs. American Railway Express Co. 
By the Commission on further hearing. Complaint dismissed. 
Rates, 5-gallon shipments, ice cream in dry refrigerating con- 
tainers, not unreasonable; practice of defendant in assessing 
charges on this commodity in certain types or makes of dry 
refrigerating containers based on actual weights not unreason- 
able or unjustly discriminatory; and application of charges on 
5-gallon shipments of ice cream in tubs packed with ice based 
on a billing weight of 115 pounds and of charges on the same 
quantity of ice cream in dry refrigerating containers based on 
actual weight not unduly prejudicial to the traffic shipped in the 
latter containers or to the shippers thereof. Prior reports, 63 
I. C. C. 153 and 81 I. C. C. 223, reversed in part. Order hereto- 
fore entered July 23, 1921, vacated, and complaint dismissed. 


Class Rates 


No. 20237, Johnson-Randall Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Class rates between 
Traverse City, Mich., and Jacksonville, Fla., not shown to be 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Class rates betweel 
Traverse City and points in trunk line and New England terti- 
tories not unduly prejudicial. Commission said that as maximum 
reasonable rates had been prescribed in Eastern Class Rate 
Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, no finding was necessary respect 
ing rates for the future. 


Wood Pulp 


No. 21900, Union Bag & Paper Corporation vs. Delaware & 
Hudson et al. By division 4. Rate, domestic and imported wood 
pulp, points in the New York lighterage limits to Hudson Falls, 
N. Y., not unreasonable in the past, but unreasonable for the 
future to the extent it may exceed 19 cents. New rate to be 
made effective not later than January 13. 


Lumber Demurrage 


No. 17102, Milne Lumber Co. vs. Central of New Jersey et al. 
By the Commission. Charges, car of lumber, Pontotoc, Miss., t0 
Roselle, N. J., thence reconsigned to East New York station, 
Long Island Railroad, Brooklyn, N. Y., inapplicable. Amount of 
charges applicable exclusive of demurrage from point of origit 
to final destination, $225.20. Report says that the difference 
between the amount determined to be applicable and the amount 
collected should be refunded, with interest. The report further 
says the record does not afford sufficient information t0 
determine the exact amount of the inapplicable charges. The 
record, therefore, will be held open for 60 days to afford oppor 
tunity for adjustment in accordance with this finding. 


Natural Gasoline 
No. 19779, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. BY 


division 2. On reconsideration, finding in original report, 147 
I. C. C. 500, that rates on natural gasoline, points in Oklahom4 
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and Kansas to Marcus Hook, Pa., and Wellsville, N. Y., were 
and would be unreasonable, modified to the extent that the rate 
to Wellsville was found unreasonable in the past and for the 
future to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 63 cents. Ina 
prior report the rate to Wellsville was found unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded or might exceed 61 cents. Former finding 
that 70 cents would be a reasonable rate to Marcus Hook, 
affirmed. The finding as to rates for the future, the report said, 
was without prejudice to any different conclusions which might 
pe reached in No. 17000, part 4, general petroleum investigation. 
Rates to Wellsville to be established not later than January 13. 
Reparation awarded. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Logs 

No. 23368, Meridian Traffic Bureau on behalf of Hamm 
Lumber Co. vs. Sumter & Choctaw et al. By Examiner Harold 
M. Brown. Rates, logs, stations on the Sumter & Choctaw, in 
Alabama, to Meridian, Miss., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or may exceed 6.5 cents from Bellamy; 7 cents from 
Soctum Hill, Whitfield, Persimmon Grove and Edna; 7.5 cents 
from Indian Springs, Deas and Choctaw City, one cent of the 
foregoing to accrue to the Sumter & Choctaw as an arbitrary. 
New rates and reparation proposed. 


Lumber 


No. 23230, Bright-Brooks Lumber Co. by Southern Traffic 
Service vs. A. C. L. et al. By Examiner Herbert B. Haley. Rate, 
carload of lumber, Wagram, N. C., to Myrtle Beach, S. C., in- 
applicable. Rate charged 24 cents. Applicable by the car rate, 
equivalent to 22.3875 cents a hundred pounds, not unreasonable. 
Reparation proposed. 


SUNFLOWER ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8057, Sun- 
flower & Eastern et al. abandonment, has authorized the ap- 
plicant to abandon, as to interstate and foreign commerce, its 
line extending from Parchman to Webb., Miss., a distance of 
about 12 miles, and the Yazoo & Mississippi to abandon opera- 
tion of the line. Abandonment was opposed by some of those 
living along the line of the road. It has been operated at an 
annual loss, for several years, ranging from $10,000 to $12,000. 
The Commission calculated from the evidence that the railroad 
could not expect to have much of any traffic other than cotton 
grown along its rails and that that would amount to only about 
10,000 bales, or about 320 carloads of twenty-five tons each. It 
thus appeared from the protestants’ own testimony, the Com- 
mission said, that the line had little or no possibility of profit- 
able operation in the future. It added that while the proposed 
abandonment would work a hardship upon certain patrons of 
the line, their loss would not outweigh the corresponding burden 
that would be imposed upon the applicants and upon interstate 
commerce, 


A. C. L. TANGLE IN FLORIDA 


With Commissioner Eastman dissenting on the ground that 
the Commission should pass on the question of whether or not 
public convenience and necessity required the restoration of a 
line of railroad between Yuste and Monticello, Fla., less than 
5 miles, the Commission, by division 4, has dismissed the ap- 
plication in Finance No. 8272, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company Construction, holding that a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity was not necessary in obedience to the 
mandate of the Supreme Court of Florida that the line be 
restored. 

The proceedings grew out of what was held by the A. C. 
L. to be a relocation of track. The carrier obtained permission 
from the Commission to build the new track but not permission 
to abandon the track between Yuste and Monticello. The rail- 
toad, however, tore up the track between the two latter points. 
State authorities brought suit to compel the railroad company 
to restore the line. The Supreme Court of Florida ordered 
restoration of the line. Meanwhile the railroad asked the Com- 
mission to authorize abandonment of the line and the court 
Stayed the issuance of its peremptory writ for reasons of com- 
ity. The Commission held it was without jurisdiction to ratify 
an abandonment that had already taken place. The Supreme 
Court of the United States refused to review the decision of 
the Florida tribunal. 

The next move of the carrier was to ask the Commission 
to grant a certificate of public convenience and necessity for 
the construction of the line ordered restored by the court, 
hoping that the Commission would hold that the line was not 
Tequired. The Commission holds that the court was acting 
Within its authority in issuing the writ requiring restoration 
and that unless and until the question “has been resolved 
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against the court’s jurisdiction, we think there is no legal war- 
rant or justification for any complementary or supplementary 
action by us in the premises.” 

In his dissenting opinion, Commissioner Eastman said: 


There have been several proceedings before the courts and this 
commission relating to this Yuste-Monticello segment, but as yet no 
tribunal has passed upon the question of whether public con- 
venience and necessity require the operation of this little branch 
line less than 5 miles long. In the confusion of jurisdictional ques- 
tions there is danger that this question will remain unanswered 
until too late. If the line is rebuilt and operation restored, un- 
doubtedly applicant can then seek a certificate from us permitting 
abandonment, and if it supplies the necessary proof of lack of public 
convenience and necessity, such a certificate will be granted. But 
in that event a wholly unnecessary and wasteful expenditure of a 
considerable sum of money will have taken place. If there is no 
real need for the line, surely it is highly desirable that this question 
be determined before the expenditure is made, 

Applicant has itself to blame for its present legal difficulties, 
because of its carelessness in failing to ask for a certificate permittin 
the abandonment of this segment at the time when we authorize 
the construction of the extension to Perry. But the unnecessary 
oxpenaiare of capital by a railroad company is opposed to the 
public interest as well as to its own private interest. In 162 I. C. C. 
497 we refused to entertain an application for a certificate of aban- 
donment, upon the ground that the segment had already been 
abandoned and had ceased to exist both in fact and in law. If 
we were correct in that finding, then it is difficult to see how we 
can properly refuse to entertain the application now before us. The 
only sound ground upon which we could disclaim jurisdiction, it 
seems to me, would be that the construction of a new line or 
extension is not contemplated but only the restoration of service on 
a line which has unlawfully ceased to operate and is still legally 
existent. But we rejected that theory in our decision in the former 
case. 

Upon reflection, I am not sure that we were right in our deci- 
sion in 162 I. C. C. 497. But having made that decision, it logically 
follows that we ought to entertain this application, for certainly we 
have exclusive and plenary authority over the construction of new 
lines or extensions. Granting that the question is not free from 
doubt, we ought to resolve the doubt in favor of a course which 
will permit the important question of public convenience and neces- 
sity to be passed upon before an expenditure of capital is made for 
which there may be no public need. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


I. and S. No. 3118, minimum charge a car on peddler cars 
used for packing house products from, to, or between Arizona, 
California and New Mexico. Petition of protestant, Blayney- 
Murphy Co., for rehearing in this case solely as to applicability 
of tariffs prior to November 15, 1928, denied. 

No. 21269, Owl Creek Phosphate Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Petition of complainant for leave to amend complaint, to add 
an additional complainant, to broaden the origin territory, to 
make additional carriers parties defendant, to restore the issue 
of undue prejudice, and for further hearing, denied. 

No. 21718, Hill Motor Car Co. vs. M. C. et al. Petition o 
defendant, Baltimore & Carolina S. S. Co., for further hearing 
and reargument, denied. 

No. 23186, McClamrock Co. et al. vs. Atlantic & Yadkin et 
al. Motion of Delaware & Hudson Co. for dismissal of com- 
plaint in this case as to that company overruled. 

No. 23558, Binswanger & Co. of Texas vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Upon motion of Houston East & West Texas et al. to 
dismiss complaint herein, same is dismissed. 

No. 21094, Dodge County Lumber Co. vs. Southern, and No. 
21173, Same vs. S. A. L. Petition of Southern and Seaboard 
Air Line for reconsideration and oral argument denied, and mo- 
tion of complainants in No. 21173 for reconsideration in that 
case overruled. 

No. 22214, Beggs Brothers Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 8S. F. 
et al. Complainants’ petition for reconsideration and modifi- 
cation of report and order denied. 

No. 21458, Waggoner-Gates Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Proceeding reopened for further consideration solely on 
question of overcharge as to seven shipments. 


No. 19264, Union Sanitary Works vs. A. & S. et al. Proceed- 
ing reopened for reconsideration solely in respect of reasonable- 
ness of charges collected on straight carloads of bathtubs 
moving between July 14, 1928, and January 6, 1930. 

No. 17453, Fisher Supply Co. vs. A. & V. et al., and No. 
19490, Wolff Manufacturing Corporation vs. A. & S. et al. Peti- 
tion of complainant in No. 17453 for reconsideration on record as 
made in that case denied, and proceeding reopened for recon- 
sideration on Commission’s own motion, solely in respect of 
reasonableness of charges collected on straight carloads of bath- 
tubs moving between July 14, 1928, and January 6, 1930. 

No. 21388 (and Subs. 1, 2, 5 and 6), Virginia Lumber Cor- 
poration vs. A. C. L. et al., and No. 21389, Atlantic Tie & Timber 
Co. et al. vs. S. A. L. Defendants’ petition for reconsideration 
and oral argument in these cases with exception of No. 21389, 
and for consolidation of said cases with No. 21094, Dodge County 
Lumber Co. vs. Southern and complainanants’ petition for recon- 
sideration by entire Commission of all of the above cases, denied. 

No. 22434, King Co. vs. A. & R. et al. Petition of complain- 
ant, contained in exceptions to proposed report, for rehearing 
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in this case or consolidation of same with No. 23353, Union 
Metal Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R. denied. 

No. 16526, Pacific Coast Vegetable Growers’ & Shippers’ 
Transportation Committee et al. vs. S. P. et al. Complainants’ 
petition for further hearing in this case or consolidation of said 
case with Southern Pacific Trans-continental Cases, Fourth 
Section Applications Nos. 13638 and 13639, denied and motion 
of complainants to strike defendants’ reply to complainants’ 
petition for further hearing or consolidation overruled. 

No. 21063, Ry-Crips Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Com- 
plainants’ petition and supplemental petition thereto for recon- 
sideration and reargument denied, and motion of complainants 
to strike out reply of defendants to complainants’ petition for 
reopening, etc. overruled. 

No. 20902, Apache Powder Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration and modification of 
opinion and order, and/or in the alternative, for reargument 
denied. 

No. 22643, Edward Widmayer vs. A. C. L. et al. 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration or rehearing denied. 

No. 22072, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. A. A. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for further hearing denied. 

No, 22219, Seele Brothers Grain Co. vs. 'C. & A. et al. 
plainant’s petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 20517, Prine Lumber Co. vs. A. A. et al. 
third petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 21752, Salt Lake Tribune Publishing Co. et al. vs. Bam- 
berger Electric et al. Complainants’ petition for rehearing or 
reconsideration denied. 

No. 22496, Carsons Iron & Steel Co. vs. G. & S. I. et al. 
Defendants’, Missouri Pacific et al., petition for reconsideration 
on present record denied. 

No. 20856, Banchard Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & M. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 21856, Platt & Brahm Coal Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for reconsideration and argument on 
record before entire Commission denied. 

No. 21746 (and Sub. 1 to 3, Incl.), Acme Product Co., Inc., 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants’ petition for recon- 
sideration denied. 

No. 22694, Beatrice Creamery Co. vs. A. A. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration on record as made and 
for oral argument denied. 

No. 22152, Noonan-Lawrence vs. S. A. L. et al. Complainant’s 
petition for reconsideration on record as made denied. 

No. 19379, Roberts Construction Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Complainant’s third petition for rehearing and/or oral argu- 
ment and/or reconsideration denied. 

No. 22205, Fitch & Wilkinson et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Com- 
plainants’ and interveners’ petition for further hearing con- 
tained in exceptions to report proposed by the examiner denied. 

No. 21960, Pittston Paper Corporation vs. C. N. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration denied. 

No. 22311, Yavapai Onyx Mining Corporation vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 22689, Clark Brown vs. C. G. W., and No. 22756 (and 
Sub. 1), Follett & Emert vs. Same. Defendant’s petition for 
rehearing, reconsideration and reargument denied. 

No. 22134 (and Sub. 1), Winona Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Petition of intervener, Kansas Oil Traffic Commit- 
tee, for rehearing or reconsideration on record as made and for 
modification of order denied. 

No. 20730, Shenandoah Boxboard Corporation vs. A. C. & 
Y. et al. Complainant’s petition for reconsideration, further 
hearing and reargument denied. 

No. 22032, Everett Hardwood Lumber Co. et al. vs. H. & 
B. T. Mt. R. R. & Coal Co. et al. Defendants’ petition for re- 
hearing or reargument denied. 

No. 19517, Continental Paper & Bag Mills Corporation vs. 
A. C. et al. Petition of defendant, Maine Central, for reconsid- 
eration denied. 


No. 21713, Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co. vs. 
L. V. et al. Complainant’s petition for reconsideration denied. 

No. 22546, Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Petition of complainant for reconsideration denied. 

No. 23438, Conklin & Sons Co., Inc., vs. A. & S. et al. 
plaint dismissed for lack of prosecution. 

No. 13857, Chamber of Commerce of Selma, Ala., vs. A. G. S. 
et al. Order entered in this proceeding on February 27, 1929, 
as subsequently modified, has been further modified to become 
effective on December 15, 1930, upon 30 days’ notice instead 
of on October 15, 1930, in so far as the order embraces com- 
modities in the suspension orders in I. and S. Docket 3299, 
stoves, ranges, boilers, house heating furnaces, parts thereof, 
and related articles, from, to, and between points in southern 
territory. 

No. 19696, Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. et al. vs. C. & O. et al. 
Defendant, C. & O., authorized and directed to pay unto com- 
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plainant, Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., on or before November 
27, 1930, the sum of $37,626.33, with interest thereon, at rate 
of six per cent per annum, from respective dates of payment 
of charges assailed shown in aforesaid agreed statements, as 
reparation on account of unreasonable rates charged for trans. 
portation of numerous carloads of bituminous coal from mines 
in New River district of West Virginia to destinations in Virginia. 

Finance No. 7500, San Luis Valley Southern Securities. The 
first ordering paragraph of the order entered herein on May 
25, 1929, 154 I. C. C. 234, is amended to read as follows: 


It is ordered, That the San Luis Valley Southern Railway Com- 
pany be, and it is hereby, authorized to issue not exceeding $155,450 
of common capital stock, consisting of 15,545 shares of the par 
value of $10 a share, to be represented by certificates substantially ip 
the form given in the application, and not exceeding $272,800 of 
income-mortgage gold bonds under and pursuant to, and to be 
secured by, an income mortgage to be made by the applicant under 
date of April 1, 1931, to the Denver National Bank, as trustee; said 
bonds to be dated April 1, 1931, to be in the form and denominations 
and to be redeemable as set forth in the application and the report 
aforesaid, to bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, and 
to mature April 1, 1956; $75,450 of said stock and $227,200 of said 
bonds to be delivered at not less than par and accrued interest on 
the bonds to the contractor or contractors constructing the extension 
of applicant’s line and $80,000 of said stock and $45,600 of said bonds 
to be sold or otherwise disposed of at not less than par and accrued 
interest on the bonds; said securities, or the proceeds thereof, to 
pn enim = the purposes and in the amounts indicated in the afore- 
said report. 


Finance No. 8013, Chesapeake Beach Ferry. Petition of 
Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Co. for reopening of proceeding for 
oral argument and for modification of Commission’s report and 
certificate of public convenience and necessity, herein, dated 
August 1, 1930, denied. 

No. 23839, Omaha Grain Exchange vs. A. & S. et al. 
City Grain Exchange permitted to intervene. 

No. 23807, Cambria Clay Products Co. vs. A. & W. F. et al. 
Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23836, Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation vs. Inland 
Waterways Corporation, operating Federal Barge Lines, et al. 
New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 23464, National Slate Association et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Motion of Delaware & Hudson for severance in this case over- 
ruled. 

No. 23836, Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation vs. Inland 
Waterways Corporation, operating Federal Barge Lines, et al. 
Texas Sugar Refining Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23807, Cambria Clay Products Co. vs. A. & W. F. et al. 
Clay Products Traffic Association of St. Louis District permitted 
to intervene. 

On complainants’ request, the Commission has dismissed 
No. 23374, Stewart Fruit Co. (E. G. Potter, receiver) vs. Southern 
Pacific et al., No. 23461, H. H. Robertson Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. 
L. et al., No. 23539, Hirsch Fauth Furniture Co. vs. Southern 
et al., No. 23564, P. ‘W. Plumly Lumber Co. vs. B. & O., No. 
23618, Howard O. McMillan vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 23632, 
Carlova, Inc., vs. D. L. & W., No. 22680, Green Bay, Port Huron 
& Detroit S. S. Co. vs. A. & A. R. R. Corporation et al., No. 
23693, Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills Co. vs. Central of 
Georgia et al., No. 19738, Cummer Lumber Co. et al. vs. Y. & M. 
V. et al., and No. 23546, City of Mobile, Ala., et al. vs. A. T. & 
N. et al. 

The Commission has dismissed No. 18691, American Hide 
& Leather Co., Inc., vs. D. & H. Co., No. 18692, American Hide 
& Leather Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. ‘C. et al., and No. 23394, C. F. Weber 
& Co. vs. W. P. et al., same having been satisfied. 

No. 20965, Frank B. Clinton et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
ceeding reopened for reargument and reconsideration. 

No. 21706, Western Maryland vs. Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania et al. Petition filed by Maryland & Pennsylvania for 
reconsideration, reargument and/or rehearing denied. 


Sioux 


Pro- 





STATE FERTILIZER RATES 


The Commission, in No. 23911, rates on fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer materials within the state of Mississippi and on fertilizer 
materials within the state of Louisiana east of the Mississippi 
River, has instituted a thirteenth section investigation into 
the quality of the rates on the commodities indicated, that are 
required to be maintained by the commissions of Mississippi 
and Louisiana. The Mississippi commission required the mait- 
tenance of rates on the commodities named, which, in the lan- 
guage of the order instituted in the inquiry, are less than those 
permitted or required to be established and maintained by the 
federal Commission for interstate traffic. The order of the 
Louisiana commission requiring lower rates than interstate 
standard was dated September 27. 

All the railroads, the Commission’s order instituting the 
inquiry said, filed a petition and a supplemental petition alleging 
that the acts of the state commissions required them to estab- 
lish and maintain rates not in accordance with the interstate 
standard. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 


Do Bo9 Oooo Boe Oo Oo OO* 


OIL REPARATION CASES 


The big oil reparation cases growing out of complaints by 
the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), and other petroleum companies, 
have reached the Supreme Court of the United States to the 
extent of that court finding that there is probable jurisdiction 
for it bound up in No. 384, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. United 
States et al. The question as to whether the highest court had 
jurisdiction came up from the specially constituted three judge 
court for the northern district of Indiana, Hammond division. 
The litigation before the Commission was Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 113 I. C. C. 597 (see Traffic 
World, July 24, 1926, p. 186) and 139 I. C. C. 297 (see Traffic 
World, March 3, 1928, p. 518.) 


The district court dismissed the bill of the oil company 
which asked for relief from a construction of tariffs by the 
Commission that resulted in a denial of reparation to the oil 
company On many shipments of petroleum products through the 
St. Louis-East St. Louis district to points east thereof on which 
the oil company claimed the benefit of the principle in the Sligo 
Iron Store case, namely, that when one carrier in a shipment 
involving the services of more than one line published the com- 
bination rule saying that only one factor in the combination 
would be increased, such publication of the rule was a holding 
out, on the part of that carrier, that it would protect the through 
rate by imposing only one increased factor. 


In one of the cases in which the question arose the Com- 
mission said that application of that rule to one of the small 
railroads near St. Louis would mean that it would absorb out 
of its part of the through rate an amount greater than it would 
receive. The case, however, involved other complexities to 
such an extent that the Commission felt constrained, after mak- 
ing the original decision, to reopen the matter. It was disposed 
of in an opinion written by Commissioner Woodlock, which, in 
the estimation of some tariff specialists, amounted to a reversal 
of the position the Commission had held in respect of the penalty 
falling on carriers leaving their tariffs open so that shippers 
might claim the right to ship over routes leading around Robin 
Hood’s barn on combinations lower than the joint through rates 
via much more direct routes. The decision of the Commission 
was attacked in the district court on the ground that the Com- 
mission had made errors of law which would warrant the court 
going into the questions notwithstanding the fact that the order 
of the Commission dismissing the complaints was a negative 
one, 

Complaints by the National Refining Co. and others along 
the same general lines were estimated to call for larger amounts 
than those which probably were involved in the Standard cases. 
All were dismissed by the Commission. 


WESTERN DIVISIONS CASE 


Arguments have been made in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Nos. 44 and 45, Beaumont, Sour Lake & West- 
ern et al., appellants, vs. United States, Interstate Commerce 
Commission et al., and United States, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission et al., appellants, vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
et al, by E. M. Reidy, for the Commission; Frank H. Towner, 
for the western trunk line railroads; Frank H. Moore and S. W. 
Moore, for the southwestern railroads. The question at issue 
In the cases is the validity of the order of the Commission 
Increasing the divisions of the western trunk lines at the ex- 
pense of the southwestern lines, the divisions in issue being 
those arising out of joint rates in which the railroads of the 
two freight territories are participants. (See Traffic World, 
October 18, p. 945.) 

The western trunk lines supported the order of the Com- 
mission. The Commission took a cross appeal in the case on 
account of the action of the lower court in staying the Com- 
mission’s order after it had decided that the order was valid. 
That phase of the case did not take up much time in the 
argument, seemingly because Justice Brandeis suggested that 
the lower court, by exacting a bond of $3,000,000, merely pre- 
Served the rights of the parties, all of which were before the 
court, pending appeal. 

_ _In behalf of the Commission’s order it was contended that 
it had been made in accordance with the principle laid down 
by the court in the New England divisions case, that is, by the 
Commission taking each group of carriers on average condi- 
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tions. It was pointed out that no railroad, in the proceedings 
before the Commission, had asked for individual treatment. 

In behalf of the southwestern lines it was contended that 
the order required southwestern lines in poor financial condi- 
tion to contribute to the revenue of prosperous western trunk 
line carriers by giving them increased divisions. The Messrs. 
Moore pointed out that the southwestern lines were of varied 
financial condition and that therefore the effect of the order 
would be as indicated; that is, of poor southwestern lines con- 
tributing from their meager revenues to the incomes of the 
prosperous western trunk line roads. 

Answering that contention, the western carriers and the 
Commission pointed out that the Commission found that as a 
group the western trunk lines were not in as good condition as 
the southwestern lines, as a group. 


STANDARD OIL PLEA REJECTED 


In No. 383, Standard Oil Company (Indiana), petitioner, vs. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, October 20, the Supreme Court 
of the United States denied a petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the seventh circuit. 

The Pennsylvania brought suit against the Standard for 
undercharges claimed to be due on shipments of petroleum prod- 
ucts made in October, 1923, from Wood River, Ill., over the 
Illinois Terminal Railroad to its junction at Formosa, IIl., with 
the Pennsylvania, thence to certain stations on that railroad 
in Indiana, according to the petition. 

The charges collected were based on a rate of 17% cents 
a 100 pounds, contained in a specific commodity tariff (I. C. C. 
498) published by the Illinois Terminal to which the Penn- 
Sylvania was a party, continued the petition. The railroad 
company claimed that it should have collected charges based 
on the rates contained in Jones’ exceptions to the official clas- 
sification tariff which were higher than the rates in the [Illinois 
Terminal commodity tariff. The sole question in dispute was 
as to which tariff applied. The U. S. District Court for the 
eastern district of Illinois gave the Pennsylvania judgment for 
$2,999, and this was affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals, on 
the ground that the higher rates in the Jones’ exceptions were 
applicable. 


TAX ON BUS CARRIER 


The constitutionality of an act of the legislature of Tennes- 
see providing for imposition of a privilege tax on bus carriers 
is in issue in No. 358, Interstate Transit, Inc., appellant, vs. Dick 
Lindsey, appellee, in which the Supreme Court of the United 
States, October 20, held that probable jurisdiction had been 
shown. The trial court held that the appellant was engaged 
exclusively in transporting passengers for hire interstate and 
was therefore not subject to the payment of the tax and rendered 
a judgment in favor of appellant and against apellee for the 
amount of the tax paid involuntarily. The Supreme Court of 
Tennessee reversed the lower court and dismissed appellant’s 
bill. ; 


iPRIVATE CAR LITIGATION 


The Supreme Court of the United States, October 20, in 
No. 333, Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company et al., appel- 
lants, vs. United States and Interstate Commerce Commission, 
held that probable jurisdiction had been shown. This is a suit 
of the carriers to enjoin orders of the Commission forbidding 
one railroad to transport private or business cars of another 
carrier free. The district court for the western district of 
Kentucky upheld the Commission’s order. 





DAMAGE TO ICE CANS 


In No. 466, The Ohio Galvanizing and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, petitioner, vs. Southern Pacific Company, respondent, 
October 20, the Supreme Court of the United States denied a 
petition for a writ of certiorari to the Circut Court of Appeals 
for the sixth circuit. The suit grew out of the shipment of ice 
cans from Niles, O., to Watsonville Junction, Calif., via Balti- 
more, Md., thence by the steamship “Willpolo” of the Williams 
Steamship Company to San Francisco and thence to destination 
over the Southern Pacific. The petitioner said the cans were 
inspected at San Francisco and 28 cans were noted as “dented,” 
but that at destination 830 cans were found so badly damaged 
it was necessary to replace them. The petitioner lost in the 
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lower courts on the ground that it had failed to show that the 
shipment was in any different condition when offered for delivery 
at Watsonville Junction than it had been at the time it was 
received by the Southern Pacific at San Francisco. 


. 


AUTHORITY FOR CONSTRUCTION 


In No. 326, Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, petitioner, 
vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, October 20, denied a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the eighth circuit. The Missouri Pacific sought a decision by 
the highest tribunal as to whether the renewal and expansion 
of its existing freight station at Little Rock at a new location 
and the construction of tracks to serve it constituted an exten- 
sion of its line within the meaning of section 1 (18) of the 
interstate commerce act. The lower court held that the Mis- 
souri Pacific had to go to the Commission for authority to make 
the proposed construction. 


RAIL TAX CASE REVIEW 


In No. 195, Columbus & Greenville Railway Company et al. 
vs. W. J. Miller, state tax collector, etc., the Supreme Court 
of the United States, October 20, issued a writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi. The Columbus & Greenville 
in this suit is assailing a tax imposed on it for levee purposes. 


DAMAGES TO PERISHABLES 


The Supreme Court of the United States, October 20, in 
No. 409, Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company, petitioner, 
vs. John Bonura & Co., Inc., denied a petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Appeals for the Parish of Orleans, 
Louisiana, to bring before the highest tribunal for review a 
judgment against the carrier for damages to a shipment of 
perishables. The carrier said the issue raised by its application 
for certiorari was whether an interstate carrier of perishable 
freight which furnished proper equipment in good condition, 
transported the freight from point of origin to destination 
promptly and in every way complied with the instructions of 
the shipper as to icing and ventilation, had not discharged the 
full duty imposed on it by law, and whether, in spite of such 
facts, it could be held responsible for the deterioration of such 
shipment while in the hands of the carrier. 


LOSS OF SQUIRREL SKINS 


The Supreme Court of the United States, October 20, re- 
fused to review No. 468, John I. Sapinkopf, petitioner, vs. The 
Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd., et al., involving the liability 
of the steamship company for loss of 10,000 squirrel skins, 
packed in two cases, shipped from Southampton to New York. 
The petitioner sought a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of New York. 

When the cases arrived at New York, they were taken by 
a public truckman to a warehouse on July 28, 1925, where they 
remained until August 3 that year, when they were delivered 
to the store of plaintiff, according to petitioner. When the 
cases were opened it was ascertained that the contents were 
missing. 

Suit was brought in March, 1928. The steamship company 
defended on the ground that under its bill of lading and also 
under the statute of Great Britain known as “Carriage of Goods 
by Sea Act, 1924,” the carrier and the ship were discharged 
from all liability because suit was not brought within one year 
after delivery of the goods, or the date when the goods should 
have been delivered. This defense was sustained by the lower 
court. 


REPARATION ON WHISKY 


The Supreme Court of the United States, October 20, denied 
a petition for a writ of certiorari to the Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky in No. 339, Southern Railway Company in Kentucky, 
petitioner, vs. the Frankfort Distillery, Inc., et al., respondents. 
The petitioner sought review of a judgment of the Court of 
Appeals which upheld an award of reparation made by the 
Kentucky Railroad Commission on shipments of whisky between 
intrastate points, contending that the award of reparation was 
made and upheld without any substantial evidence to support it 
and was therefore violative of the petitioner’s rights under the 
due process clause of the fourteenth amendment to the federal 
Constitution. 

A rate of 62 cents a hundred pounds was charged on the 
whisky, which moved from Harrodsburg to Louisville, Ky., in 
1925, a distance of about 84 miles. The state commission 
awarded reparation of $4,555.90 to the basis of a rate of 43.5 
cents on whisky shipped in barrels and of 53.5 cents on whisky 
shipped in glass bottles. 

The carrier contended in its petition for review that the 
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respondents failed to establish any fact showing or tending 
to show that the rate charged was unreasonably high or gy. 
tortionate. 


ARKANSAS TRAIN CREW LAWS 


Validity of train and switching crew laws of Arkansas js 
involved in No. 193, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., appellant, 
vs. Hal Norwood, attorney-general of state of Arkansas, et a], 
in which the Supreme Court of the United States has held that 
probable jurisdiction has been shown. 


ACCOUNTS AND VALUATION 


In No. 88, United States et al. appellants, vs. Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Coast Railroad Co., appellee, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has postponed further consideration of a 
motion to dismiss to the hearing of the case on its merits. This 
is a suit to set aside the Commission’s order of April 9, 1928, 
in Finance No. 5454, reorganization and control of A. B. & ¢, 
R. R., 117 I. C. C. 181, 117 I. C. C. 439, denying petition for oral 
argument, wherein the carrier sought a supplemental order 
authorizing it to set up in its books of accounts as the value of 
the property acquired by it at foreclosure sale of the A. B. & A, 
entries charging its accounts with the final valuation of the 
properties acquired as found by the Commission in Valuation 
No. 1, 75 I. C. C. 645. 


COMMISSION’S REPARATION WORK 


The Trafic World Washington Burcan 


In the course of arguments in behalf of a petition by the 
complainant for consideration by and argument before the en- 
tire Commission in No. 17792, Hope Fertilizer Co. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al., 165 I. C. C. 538, particularly on the reparation 
phase thereof, John F. Finerty, attorney for the fertilizer com. 
pany, alleges that by reason of the course of the Commission 
“the remedial and substantial right of reparation is thereby 
consigned to the realm of speculation dependent on the more 
or less arbitrary and entirely unpredictable treatment which 
the Commission may see fit to give that subject on any par- 
ticular record.” (See Traffic World, September 13, p. 615.) 

Two compelling reasons, Mr. Finerty said, demanded con- 
sideration by the full Commission of the record of this case on 
the question of reparation on account of unreasonable rates on 
pile run, acid phosphate, shipped from West Nashville, Tenn., 
to Hope, Ark. The first, he said, was to prevent the Commis- 
sion’s own abnormal delay and its own errors of law in the dis- 
position of the case from resulting in gross injustice. The sec- 
ond and even more important, he said, was to enable the Com- 
mission to examine the grounds for the “growing criticism of 
the manner in which it disposes of questions of reparation.” 

That criticism, said Mr. Finerty, was directed not so much 
to the Commission’s denial of reparation, or even to the appar- 
ently inconsistent grounds upon which it denied reparation in 
one case and granted it to another, “but is directed to the in- 
creasing tendency of the Commission to dispose of the question 
of reparation without any real consideration of the record in 
this respect.” He directed attention particularly to the partially 
dissenting opinion of Commissioner Aitchison in the grain in- 
vestigation, 164 I. C. C., pp. 745-6. 

“The result of the whole situation is to deprive counsel of 
any real basis for forming a judgment as to their clients’ rights,” 
says the argument, “and of opportunity for real service to their 
clients as to such rights.” 

The case was started May 21, 1925, when the carriers applied 
on the special docket for permission to make reparation on 
shipments made between November 27, 1923, and May 21, 1924. 
They asked that permission to make reparation on the ground 
that they had, in error, canceled the rate applicable on the sort 
of acid involved. The facts as summarized in Mr. Finerty’s 
reason for consideration by the whole Commission follows: 


Gross injustices will result if reparation be now denied complain- 
ant for the past where the Commission only now restores as a rea- 
sonable maximum rate for the future, exactly the same rate which 
the carriers cancelled by mistake seven years ago, and five years 
after complaint against such cancellation was filed with this Com- 
mission on the shortened procedure docket, and nearly six years 
after the carriers themselves had asked authority on a special docket 
application to pay reparation for a portion of the period. 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


The Topeka (Kan.) Chamber of Commerce has asked the 
Commission to deny the petition of the Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis Traffic Association and the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line 
class rates, in so far as the postponement of the effective date 
of the adjustment is involved. It further asks that the Com- 
mission deny any and all petitions seeking such postponement. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(District Court, S. D. New York.) Burden of proof is on 
plaintiff, suing for value of goods lost in transit, to show non- 
delivery by carrier.—Julius Klugman’s Sons vs. Oceanic Steam 
Navigation Co., 42 Fed. Rep. (2d) 461. 

Proof of facts, as consistent with occurrence of loss after 
delivery by carrier as before, held insufficient to render carrier 
liable.—Ibid. 

Truckman, in whose custody box of furs remained only for 
short time, held not liable for value of furs apparently stolen. 

Box of furs was shipped from foreign country, and on 
arrival at destination was found to contain only part of original 
contents. Prior to discovery of shortage, box had been in cus- 
tody, successively, of ocean carrier, truckman, and warehouse- 
man. It was shown that canvas on bottom of box had been cut 
and replaced, giving rise to inference that furs were extracted 
by cutting canvas and removing bottom boards, thereafter nail- 
ing boards back in place and sewing up canvas. It was further 
shown that box was in custody of truckman only for a very 
short period of time.—Ibid. 

Where goods passed through successive custodians in appar- 
ent good order, presumption exists that loss occurred during 
time last custodian had control.—Ibid. 

Carrier, under presumption that loss occurred during control 
of last custodian, held not liable for shortage in box of furs 
successively in custody of ocean carrier, truckman and ware- 
houseman. 

Proof merely established possibility that loss might have 
occurred while furs were in custody of carrier, but did not 
exclude possibility that theft took place later, while furs were 
in warehouse.—Ibid. 

Any one of several defendants, in suit for value of goods 
lost in transit, against whom there is nothing more than mere 
surmise as to liability, is entitled to directed verdict (civil prac- 
tice act, N. Y., section 213). 

Rule followed by state courts furnishes practice for federal 
courts in matter of involuntary nonsuits (conformity act (28 
USCA, section 724)).—Ibid. 

Trial court must direct verdict against party for whom 
evidence will not warrant verdict at close, notwithstanding con- 
formity act (conformity act (28 USCA, section 724)).—Ibid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


_ (Municipal Court of City of New York, Borough of Man- 
hattan, First District.) Common carriers transporting potatoes 
ahead of schedule, but unreasonably refusing to deliver until 
scheduled time, held liable for loss by drop in market between 
arrival and delivery. 

Common carriers receiving potatoes for shipment at Port 
Norfolk, Va., for transportation to New York, maintained sched- 
ule for delivery of potatoes three days after receipt at Port 
Norfolk. Cars containing potatoes arrived at destination one 
day ahead of schedule in time for market on such date, but 
carriers failed to deliver potatoes after demand in time for 
market on date of delivery and retained shipments until market 
of following day, which was considerably lower than market on 
Previous day.—Cochran vs. Norfolk Southern R. Co., 244 New 
York Supplement 326. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Galveston.) Petition al- 
leging railroad roughly, carelessly, and recklessly handled cattle 
held insufficient against special exceptions for indefiniteness, 
Where shipment moved over four different railroads. 

The petition, which showed that shipment was en route 
for 48 hours and that it moved over four different railroads a 
distance 9f approximately 400 miles, was vague and indefinite, 
in that it did not apprise defendant railroad how they roughly, 
carelessly, and recklessly handled cattle and where negligent 
acts were committed.—Texas & N. O. R. Co. vs. Conn, 30 S. W. 
Rep. (2d) 939. 

Petition alleging railroad roughly, carelessly, and recklessly 
handled cattle held to state conclusions.—Ibid. 

Pleading must notify opposite party of facts relied on and 
— to be proven to sustain recovery or defense pleaded.— 
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Petition alleging railroad roughly, carelessly, and recklessly 
handled cattle during transportation, unloading, and reloading, 
held sufficient against general demurrer.—lIbid. 

Where shipper’s caretaker accompanied cattle shipment, 
negligence Was not presumed from proof of cattle’s good con- 
dition when received and injured condition when delivered.— 
Ibid. 

That evidence sustained verdict in greater amount than jury 
awarded cannot cure error in not sustaining special exceptions 
to petition.—Ibid. 

Evidence in action against carrier supporting pleaded de- 
fense that injury to cattle during transportation was due to 
natural propensities held prima facie admissible.—Ibid. 

Bill of exceptions held sufficient to present error in exclu- 
sion of testimony, though failing to state ground of appellee’s 
objection thereto.—Ibid. 





hi . D ¢ ¢@ 
Shipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Provisions of Harter act 
limiting liability for errors of navigation do not, in absence of 
specific agreement, apply to private carrier (Harter act, sec. 
3, 46 USCA, sec. 193).—Norris Grain Co. of New York vs. Em- 
pire Canal Corporation, 42 Fed. Rep. (2d) 482. 

Under charter party, private carrier using vessel under 
demised charter held liable for losses caused by dangers of 
navigation, if resulting from negligence (Harter act, sec. 3, 
46 USCA, sec. 192). 

Produce exchange charter party, under which shipment was 
made, provided that boat owner and/or carrier shall not be liable 
for losses caused by dangers of navigation, except where caused 
by negligence. Carrier contended that term “negligence” used 
in charter party should not be construed to embrace any duty 
beyond that of using diligence in making vessel seaworthy and 
having her properly manned, equipped, and supplied at com- 
mencement of voyage, and that there was no waiver of benefits 
of Harter act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192).—Ibid. 

Steamer towing barges on Lake Oneida, in view of weather 
forecast, held negligent, in not ascertaining weather conditions 
and considering cross-currents. 

Barges in which cargo of grain was loaded went adrift when 
barges struck breakwater on steamer’s attempting to pass 
through “Gap” at Sylvan Beach, Lake Oneida. At time in ques- 
tion, there was heavy sea washing against breakwater, causing 
dangerous backwash. It was also shown that steamer, on ap- 
proaching Gap, was making at least three miles per hour and 
that speed of from two and a half to three miles per hour was 
excessive.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reperters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Court of Claims.) Crepe paper bandages for surgical dress- 
ing constituted “surgical bandage” within tariff on file with 
Interstate Commerce Commission.—Pennsylvania R. Co. vs. 
United States, 42 Fed. Rep. (2d) 600. 

Availability of article for use is not always determinative 
of applying tariff rate.—Ibid. 

(District Court, N. D. Georgia, Atlanta Decision.) Com- 
mission’s order prescribing rate or maximum or minimum for 
intrastate commerce must be certain (interstate commerce act, 
sec. 13 (4), 49 USCA, sec. 13 (4)).—Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission vs. United States, 42 Fed. Rep. (2d) 467. 

Order establishing maximum rate for intrastate commerce 
identical with interstate rate, with provision for lower com- 
petitive rate, where there are several alternative routes, held 
valid (interstate commerce act, sections 4, 13 (4), 49 USCA, 
sections 4, 13 (4)). 
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Maximum rate fixed for intrastate commerce by the Inter- 
statae Commerce Commission was identical with interstate rate, 
and it was based on distances, higher for joint-line than for 
single-line hauls. Where there are several routes between two 
points, the Commission directed that all routes not circuitous 
beyond a fixed per cent might take the same rate and the lowest 
over any route, joint or single-line, by which carload freight 
might move without transfer of lading. When a _ circuitous 
route took a rate less than called for by mileage, the Commis- 
sion also provided for maintenance of scale rates to intermediate 
points which were non-competitive, notwithstanding long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4 (49 USCA, section 4). It was 
claimed that these departures from the maximum scale made 
the actual rates uncertain and contradictory as a minimum for 
intrastate rates.—Ibid. 

Interstate Coommerce Commission determines whether extra 
cost in handling cars over joint line shall be paid in separate 
joint scale of rates or higher average rates.—lIbid. 


(District Court, N. D. Alabama.) Nothing more need be 
pleaded in proceedings before Interstate Commerce Commsision 
than before a court.—State of Alabama vs. United States Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 42 Fed. (2d) 469. 

Establishment of new interstate rates, though affecting dis- 
crimination by intrastate rates, held not to require de novo 
hearing, where order was based on previous specific formal 
finding (interstate commerce act, sec. 13 (4), as amended, 49 
USCA, sec. 13 (4)). 

Interstate commerce Commission instituted inquiry under 
interstate commerce act, sec. 13 (4), as amended, 49 USCA, 
sec. 13 (4), into question of discrimination between intrastate 
and interstate rates, and after full hearing made specific formal 
finding that intrastate rates were discriminatory against inter- 
state commerce and that prejudice resulted, but made no order 
for conformity because of expressed expectation that intrastate 
rates would be voluntarily revised. Intrastate rates were not 
revised, and on motion and notice matter was reopened by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and order establishing new rate 
made without further hearing.—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission in determining remedy 
for discrimination by intrastate rates should decide whether 
it was necessary only to alter some rates or entire system.— 
Ibid. 

Order dropping from interstate rate scale differential in 
favor of joint hauls, held not arbitrary and inconsistent with 
retention in other rates.—lIbid. 


(Supreme Court of Florida.) Order of Railroad Commission 
will be set aside where materially injurious to legal rights or 
privileges, without giving appropriate consideration to relevant 
facts, resulting in misapplication of law. 


Syllabus by the Court 


Where it is duly made to appear in appropriate judicial proceed- 
ings that the railroad commissioners have made an order that is 
materially injurious to legal rights or privileges, without giving ap- 
propriate consideration to matters affecting such rights and privileges, 
which matters the law contemplates shall be considered in making 
the order complained of, thereby misapplying the law in making the 
order, such order may be adjudged to be invalid. (Florida Motor 
Lines vs. Railroad Commissioners, 129 So. Rep. 876.) 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


Declaring that the Commission’s order will substantially 
reduce the revenues of the northern carriers as a whole, the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern, Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Company, in No. 17000, part 7, 
grain and grain products within the western district and for 
export, have petitioned the Commission to vacate and set aside 
so much of its order therein as. 

(1) Prescribes reduced rates on grain and grain products between 
points in the states of Washington, Oregon and Idaho; (2) requires 
the cancellation of existing transit charges on grain and grain prod- 
ucts on the lines of said carriers; and (3) prescribes reduced rates 
from Montana to California, Arizona and New Mexico; and to grant 
a further hearing in this proceeding with respect to said rates and 
transit charges and/or to reconsider and modify its report and order 


herein with respect thereto, upon the record as now or hereafter made 
in this proceeding. . 


The petition is supplemental to that filed recently on behalf 
of all carriers in the western district, and is filed for the pur- 
pose of dealing in greater detail with certain features of the 
grain rate adjustments of the northern carriers and for the pur- 
pose of obtaining certain specific relief which petitioners say 
should be accorded them regardless of the general level of 
grain rates prescribed. 

The northern lines say that in their opinion the Commission 
acted upon the mistaken assumption that the northern carriers 
would substantially recoup the losses due to reductions in the 
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wheat rates in this territory because the coarse grain rates 
were to be raised to the level of the wheat rates, because transit 
balances were to be eliminated and because of the Commission’s 
decision in western trunk line class rates. The petitioners gay 
that the effect of the Commission’s order will be to reduce sub. 
stantially their revenues as a whole, notwithstanding the fact 
that they have been earning far less than the fair return cop. 
templated by the transportation act and in the face of a serious 
falling off in current net revenues, which, if not remedied by 
action of the Commission, will jeopardize the maintenance of 
an adequate system of transportation in this territory. 

Careful estimates based on tonnage of recent years made 
by the traffic officers of the petitioners since the receipt of the 
Commission’s report disclose that compliance with the order. 
according to the petitioners, will result in the Northern Pacific 
losing in excess of $800,000 a year; the Milwaukee, $900,000 
year; the Oregon-Washington, $750,000 a year, and the S. P, & 
S., and its subsidiaries, $108,000 a year. 

The state of Iowa has filed a petition for rehearing, reargu- 
ment and reconsideration in No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain 
products within western district and for export, stating its 
objections as: (1) the rates on wheat from Iowa to the markets 
and (2) the elimination of the differential of coarse grains under 
wheat. It says that the rates prescribed on grain from Iowa 
are unjust, excessive, unreasonable and discriminatory as com- 
pared with the large reductions made in the rates from the other 
parts of the territory, and that the elimination of the differential 
now and heretofore existing between wheat and coarse grains 
increases very materially the rates on coarse grains. 

The Little Rock Grain Exchange of Little Rock, Ark., and 
others, ask for rehearing with respect to transit privileges, 
rules and regulations upon mixed feeds, and storage in transit. 

The Public Service Commission of Oregon has asked the 
Commission to deny the petition of carriers for reopening with 
respect to rates from, to and between points in intermountain 
and Pacific coast territory. 


FINANCE APPLICATION 


Finance No. 7771. Western Pacific Railroad Co. asks that time 
for beginning construction of branch line in San Joaquin county, 
Calif., from Harte to the site of a proposed beet sugar factory, 
about 3 miles long, be extended from January 1, 1931, to January 1, 
1932, because construction of factory has been postponed. 

Finance No. 8526. Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to issue promissory notes not to exceed $550,000 at any one 
time outstanding and to bear not in excess of 6 per cent interest and 
to renew a note for $1,700,000 due the Chase National Bank of New 
York, for a maturity not later than December 31, 1931. 

Finance No. 8525. Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad Co. 
asks authority to acquire and to continue operation of the Glovers- 
ville & Broadalbin Railroad extending from Broadalbin Junction to 
Broadalbin, N. Y., 6.15 miles. 

Finance No. 8523. Michigan Central Railroad Co. and New York 
Central Railroad Co. ask authority to abandon the Johannesburg 
branch of the Michigan Central and operation thereof. The branch 
consisting of a series of logging spurs no longer needed for timbering 
—- extends from Sallings Junction to Johannesburg, Mich., 
15 miles. > 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Third supplemental report and supplemental certificates in F. D. 
No. 6518, authorizing the Algers, Winslow & Western Railway Com- 
pany to construct an extension of its railroad, and to acquire and 
operate a line of railroad in Pike county, Ind., conditions prescribed, 
— reports 145 I. C. C. 123, 154 I. C. C. 462, 166 I. C. C. 42, ap- 
proved. 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 8389, (1) authorizing the 
Peninsula Terminal Company to operate its terminal switching rail- 
road in Multnomah county, Ore.; and (2) dismissing request for 
permission to retain excess earnings, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8483, authorizing the Great Northern 
Railway Company to assume obligation and liability, as guarantor, 
in respect of not exceeding $500,000 of promissory notes to be issued 
by the Cottonwood Coal Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F, D. No. 8382, authorizing the Wiscasset, 
Waterville & Farmington Railway Company to abandon, as to inter- 
state and foreign commerce, its line of railroad in Lincoln and Kenne- 
bee counties, Me., approved. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in Finance No. 8495, application Peoria Terminal 
Co. for authority to acquire control of Peoria, Hanna City & 
Western Ry. by purchase of capital stock and to lease the 
railroad of said company, assigned for October 23, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Davis, was canceled and reas- 
signed for October 30, at Washington, D. C., before, Examiner 
Davis. 

Hearing in No. 23646, United States of America vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish R. R. et al., assigned for October 21, at Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner Williams, was canceled. 

Argument in No. 22111, New Florence Fire Brick Co. et al. 
vs. A. & E. R. R. et al., and No. 22654, North American Re- 
fractories Co. et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al., assigned for October 
23, at Washington, D C., was postponed to date to be hereafter 
fixed. 
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The American Mediterranean (Part 1) 


Tonnage Carried by Great Lakes Ships Equivalent to a Fifth of That Transported by the Railroads 
—Early History of Lake Shipping Begins with La Salle—Improvement of Channels and 
Other Changes in the “Gift of Nature” Make Modern Shipping Possible—Steam 
Supersedes Sails and Steel Supersedes Wood for Up-to-Date Fleet 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


commerce in this country is directly due to the 

circumstance that the United States has to the 
north the greatest of all the world’s fresh water inland 
seas will 
probably 
never be 
known 
with math- 
ematical 
precision. 
It is sure- 
ly enough 
to know 
that this 
transpor- 
tation 
highway, 
donated 
by nature, 
—— — has influ- 
enced the 
history of 
the coun- 
try to a 
large ex- 
tent and today supports a commerce far in excess of 
anything of a similar nature to be found elsewhere in 
the world. The more than 95,000 square miles of water 
surface area represented by the Great Lakes and con- 
necting channels is the roadbed for ships producing 
approximately a fifth as much of that important com- 
modity, transportation, as the 426,000 miles of tracks 
operated by the railroads. Class I railroads, in 1928, 
carried 482,915,184,526 tons of revenue freight one mile. 
Traffic on the Great Lakes, in the same year, not includ- 
ing traffic between foreign ports, amounted to 87,392, 
110,658 ton-miles. 

Though that is sufficient to indicate the present im- 
portance of the transportation agencies on the Great 
Lakes, their importance in the past has been even 


greater. 
A 1,200 Mile Highway 


An open highway more than 1,200 miles long and 
as much as 160 miles wide is presented by the lake sur- 
faces extending from the western extremity at Duluth 
to the eastern extremity of Lake Ontario. To be sure, 
there are times when the surface of that highway is not 
inviting, and the natural waterway did not include con- 
necting channels between the individual lake areas, in 
all instances, affording continuous progress for the 
12,000 ton freighters of the present. If it had done so, 
the story of the development of the lakes might not be 
as interesting as it is. 

Briefly, the physical facts of the Great Lakes system 


|": what extent the development of industry and 














A phase of lake shipping brought in by the auto- 
mobile—one of twelve vessels operated exclusively 
as automobile carriers on the Great Lakes by Nichol- 
son Universal and Spokane Steamship Company, sub- 
sidiaries of United States Freight Company. 





may be sketched by giving the measurements of its com- 
ponents. Starting with the largest single item and work- 
ing eastward—to reverse the direction of the early pio- 
neers—Lake Superior has a length of 383 miles and 
breadth of about 160 miles. Its maximum recorded depth 
is 1,180 feet. If it is of any interest, it took more water to 
make it, than all the rest of the system. Its outlet is the 
St. Mary’s River. Lake Michigan is some 321 miles long 
and 118 miles wide, with a maximum depth, so far as 
man knows, of 870 feet. Lake Huron has a length of 
223 miles and a greatest width of 101 miles and, at the 
deepest point, extends downward 750 feet. Lakes Mich- 
igan and Huron are connected by the Strait of Mack- 
inac, while as indicated, St. Mary’s River must be 
navigated in passing between Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron. Lake Huron, then, establishes communication 
with Lake Erie through the St. Clair River, which 
empties into Lake St. Clair. The latter is approximately 
26 miles long and 24 miles wide, with a depth of less 
than 24 feet, except at its outlet into the Detroit River, 
which is the final connecting link between Lake Huron 
and Lake Erie. The length of Lake Erie is given as 240 
miles and its width as 57 miles. It has a greatest meas- 
ured depth of only 210 feet. In the Niagara River it 
has an outlet to Lake Ontario, the three dimensions of 
which are: Length, 180 miles; breadth, 53 miles; depth, 
738 feet. Beyond are the St. Lawrence River and the 
sea. 

Every schoolboy knows, in its general outlines, the 
story of the Great Lakes, as it has to do with early ex- 
ploration and settlement of the interior of the country 
—the story 
of La Salle 
and Mar- 
quette and 
Joliet and 
Pontiac 
and Te- 
cumseh 
and Perry 
but the 
kaleido- 
scope of 
the devel- 
opment of 
the twin 
threads of 
the story 
of com- 
merce on 
the lakes 
repre- 
sented by improvements of the natural waterways and 
the growth of vessel tonnage is not so well known, 
though it is one of the, large chapters in this country’s 
book of transportation. 

There is the story of the appearance of the first white 











A type of carrier on the Great Lakes said to be 


doomed—a package freighter of the 
Transit Corporation. 
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man’s sail, superseding the birchbark canoe of the Indian, and 
of the coming of steam and its quick ascendency over the sail; 
the transition from the wooden vessel to the huge steel freighter, 
with minor chapters telling of the change from side-wheel 
propulsion to propeller or screw, and the continuous stream of 
innovations in handling cargo—from manual labor and the wheel- 
barrow to monster ore unloaders that reach into the belly of 
leviathan ore carriers, coming out with seventeen thousand tons 
at a bite. 

There is the supplementary story of the clearance of 
channels for through navigation from one end of the lakes to 
the other, the building of harbors and lighthouses and providing 
other navigation aids, so that, with the opening this year of 
the New Welland Canal, it is possible for a vessel with twenty- 
foot draft to go, wherever cargo calls, around the 8,300 miles 
of shore line bounding this natural highway and into all the 
important harbors included in its four hundred. And not less 
important is the record of the creation of docks and warehouses 
and other land facilities to deal with the flood of wheat, coal, 
iron ore, and other commodities on which industry and people 
feed. 

An there is the correlation of 
all that to the general transportation 
facilities of the country; the devel- 
opment of its industries and of 


agriculture; the creation of great os 
cities such as Chicago and Detroit ad 
and Cleveland; the discovery of iron yr 
ore in Michigan and Minnesota and 
the development of the steel indus- " 
try through the agency of lake trans- ” 
portation—but a catalogue is im- 2 
possible. ca 
La Salle Starts It Off zi 
For more than 100 years after 21 
La Salle built the Griffin (some say - 
it was of 45 tons burden and others a 


60 tons), and in 1879 sailed from 
Lake Erie into Lake Illinois, now 


Lake Michigan, the Great Lakes z” 
were not navigated by any vessel 3" 
larger than the canoes of the es 
Indians. There was little or no com- gu 
merce of any kind on the lakes, even 213 
by small trading vessels of the fur Zi2 
trappers or others, prior to 1794, wa 
when John Jay went to London and 10 


obtained the treaty of commerce 4 
with England, which opened the 
lakes to navigation. From that date 
the lakes began to serve their 
natural function as a broad high- 
way of commerce through a still 
largely unexplored wilderness, bind- 
ing Minnesota and Wisconsin and = 
Illinois with Ohio and Pennsylvania 2 
and New York. Building of ships 
on the lakes was rapid after that, 
but it was not until 1806 that the 
first systematic transportation enter- 
prise to be established on the lakes 
made its appearance. 


o - 
1865 —-—7-79 


In that year Porter, Barton and was method of making ships go from one 
Company began building ships on place to another—perhaps with good 
Lake Erie and sailing them to Detroit and Mackinac. Salt and enough reason—was not trusted too greatly. 


furs were the principal cargoes. Through navigation was con- 
fined to the three central lakes of the system—Lake Erie, Lake 
Huron, and Lake Michigan. It was necessary to portage around 
the falls at Niagara in carrying cargo from Ontario to Erie, and 
the falls in St. Mary’s River were an effectual barrier to ships 
between Lake Superior and the rest of the system. For years 
cargoes were portaged there in getting supplies and shipments 
from one lake to another. 

From 1815 to 1822 Lake Superior was navigated by but one 
schooner, and it flew the British flag. Prior to 1815 the North- 
west Fur Company and the Hudson Bay Fur Company had built 
several sloops and schooners on Lake Superior to bring out 
their furs, but, according to the records, it was not until 1834 
that the first vessel to fly the American flag appeared on Lake 
Superior. It belonged to John Jacob Astor and was employed in 
the far-flung trading business he developed. 

Before 1825, shipping on Lake Erie and Lake Ontario con- 
siderably exceeded in importance that on the other lakes, even 
though navigation between the two was impossible. But in 
that year, opening of the New York state canal gave consid- 
erable impetus to migration westward into the country and 
to commerce on the lakes. Building of the canal was the first 
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The high year, both in number of ships operated and 
tonnage carried, for shipping on the Great Lakes 
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o be 


of all major improvements on the lakes and its tributaries, ay t the 
t 


at the time of its construction it was, it is said, the longest cany 
in the world, with the exception of one in China. 

The next improvement vitally affecting lake transportatio, 
was the opening, in 1829, of the first Welland Canal. Thep 
were 40 locks in it, built of wood, 110 feet long, 22 feet wide an 
eight feet deep. Teams of oxen pulled the ships through frop 
one lake to another. 

These two improvements in the waterway system ar 
credited with substantially hastening development of lake ship 
ping. About this time the federal government began making its 
first contributions to the improvement of harbors and supplying 
other shipping aids. 

The rapid growth in lake shipping after this time is indicate; 
by figures for November, 1835, showing that more than 1,9) 
vessels docked at Cleveland in that month, and that in May, 
1836, ninety steamers arrived at Detroit. 


First Steam Vessel 
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Steam vessels first made their appearance on the lakes iy - 
1816. The early developments of steam navigation were con- ~ } 
paratively slow, but there came 3 a 
time when the change from sail to iM 
steam propulsion moved with de ~ ot 
cided speed. The first of thes [" I" 
vessels was the Ontario, which ran “ss ti 
regularly between Ogdensburg ani 7 
Lewiston, New York, for a number been 
of years, making three trips a be sk 
month, On its first trip, the Ontario with 
2KRENERUANANE/AUAXG was crippled and forced to turn back tion | 
SF SOSERNG> AGEL REREED to its starting point, causing no little of 24 
Coo nodding of heads among the skep canal 
DRSRRERGHGGHGGRRE tics. The Ontario was 110 feet long 
seeeeucuncneneea and had a carrying capacity of 23| §—— 
is tons. It was followed in 1817 by 
the Frontenac, a Canadian vessel + 
launched at Finkle’s Point, on Lake 
Ontario. The Frontenac had a 
length of 170 feet and a registered 





tonnage of 700. It was the largest 
steam vessel on the lakes for fifteen 
years or more. 

The first steamboat built and 
operated west of Niagara Falls was 
the Walk-In-The-Water, built at 
Black Rock, in 1818. The name was 
given by the Indians. Nine other 
steamers were built on Lake Erie 
between 1818 and 1828. After that, 
construction of vessels of that type 
began to increase rapidly. From the 
descriptions preserved, the first 
steamboats, in striking degree, 
showed their evolution from _ the 
earlier sailing vessels, just as the 
first passenger carriages on railroads 
were obvious adaptations of the 
earlier stagecoach. For the first 
ten years of their construction, 
every steam vessel carried sufficient 
sail to permit navigation by that 
means alone. The newfangled 
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The First “Bulk Cargo” 


The early traffic on the Great Lakes was, naturally, of 4 
miscellaneous character, with no specialization in cargoes t0 
speak of by particular vessels. Transportation of passengers 
was, relatively, of more importance than it is today, as there 
was no other form of transportation between the eastern end of 
the lakes system and the western end, some 1,200 miles distant, 
except the first of all transport, that supplied by the human foot 
and the horse or cart, with forest trails the only roadbed for 
the greater part of the distance. 

But the beginning of commerce in the first of the commod- 
ities dealt in by the huge bulk carriers of the present is found 
in the shipment of the first consignment of grain from Chicago 
to Buffalo, in 1838. It consisted of thirty-nine bags of wheat. 
In October, 1839, the Oceola loaded the first bulk cargo of grail 
shipped from Chicago, amounting to 1,678 bushels—“the maiden 
effort in grain shipment from the northwest,” as its historia? 
describes it. “It marked,” he says, “the initial year of moder! 
commerce on the Great Lakes.” But a substantial distance had 
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of the present flow of lake grain was reached. 


Copper and Iron 


The next important development in the history of the lakes 
that is clearly defined, marking off the past from what came 
later, was the discovery of copper in Michigan in 1843. That 
was followed, in 1844, by discovery of iron ore in the territory 
south and immediately adjacent to Lake Superior. The exist- 
ence of these minerals had been told of by the Indians for a 
jong time, but those dates are at least said to indicate the first 
recognition of their importance in a commercial sense, and the 
development of the industries later built on their discovery. It 
was not till some years later, however, when Lake Superior was 
opened to navigation to and from the other lakes, that ship- 
ments in quantity began to move. That came only after an 
endless amount of effort on the part of the pioneers of the 
development. 

The Soo Canal 


Probably no other single thing did more to promote the 
development of the lake’s traffic than the opening, in 1855, of 
the Michigan state barge canal around the falls of St. Mary’s 
in the Sault Ste. Marie channel. That, of course, made it pos- 
sible for vessels to travel in and out of Superior to and from the 
other lakes. The enormous wealth of the Michigan iron deposits 
was largely responsible for the construction of the canal at 
the time. 

To abandon, temporarily, whatever chronological order has 
been followed, the development of this canal should, perhaps, 
be sketched. The state canal of 1855 permitted passage of ships 
with a maximum draft of 11.5 feet. Reconstruction and addi- 
tion of other locks since, permit passage of vessels with a draft 
of 24.5 feet at the present time. The yearly commerce of the 
canal, Measured in tonnage, is about three times that of the 


THE KING IS DEAD— 
LONG LIVE THE KING 








Photo by Central Studios, Atlantic City 
assistant vice-president of the Canadian Na- 


H. H. Melanson, 

tional Railways, Montreal, retiring president of the American 

Association of Passenger Traffic Officers, is pictured congratulating 

H. Matthews, Jr., general traffic manager (passenger) of the 

Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, newly elected president, at 

the seventy-fifth annual meeting held in Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, October 10. 
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Panama Canal. Official figures for the traffic passing through 
the locks show that, in the 75 years since the first lock was 
constructed, it has increased from 14,503 tons, in 1855, to 92,- 
622,017 in 1929. 

The Change of the Years 


In the meantime, significant changes have taken place in 
vessels and other features of lake shipping, including the intro- 
duction, in 1841, of the first propeller ship, the Vandalia, as con- 
trasted to sidewheelers preceding; the building, in 1870, of the 
R. J. Hackett, the first ship with engines aft, the forerunner of 
the bulk freighters that ply the lake waters today, and con- 
struction, in 1886, of the first steel steamer. In 1900 the first 
500-foot vessel was launched, followed in 1903 by the James H. 
Hoyte, the first ship to have hatches spaced with 12-foot centers 
and so constructed as to meet the rapid loading and unloading 
requirements of modern docks. 


In 1851, thirty-five years after the first steam vessel was 
launched, sailing vessels still represented two thirds of the 
total of 215,000 gross tons of the commercial lake fleet. Steam 
vessel tonnage surpassed that of the sailing vessels for the first 
time in 1883. The complete elimination of the last of the old 
commercial sailing vessels, by its loss in a storm this year, 
marks the end of the last link binding the present modern fleet 
of -hard-working, closely scheduled ships with those of the 
pioneer period. 


SOUTHWESTERN REVISION 


Additional postponements of the effective dates of orders 
in No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases, including supple- 
mental fourth section order Nos. 9500 and 9600, but excepting 
formal docket cases Nos. 15217 and 15231, and further hearings 
have been announced by the Commission. These additional 
steps have been taken on petition of the southwestern carriers. 
The fourth section orders have been amended and their effective 
dates have been changed in respect of specified traffic. The 
orders follow: 


It is ordered, that the orders heretofore entered in said proceed- 
ings, including the above-designated supplemental fourth-section or- 
ders Nos. 9500 and 9600, which by their present terms will become 
effective on December 9, 1930, in so far as they require or pertain to 
establishment of rates on articles for which specific rates have not 
heretofore been prescribed or approved for application between points 
embraced by said proceedings (untreated commodities and com- 
modities which have been eliminated from the findings) and to estab- 
lishment of rates on articles produced in the southwest, including 
Texas and Oklahoma differential territories, or in Kansas-Missouri 
territory, for application from points therein to the southwestern 
gateways, Missouri River cities, and points in defined territories, 
as said territories, gateways, and cities are defined in said proceed- 
ings, be, and they are hereby, amended or further amended, so that 
they shall become effective on later dates, instead, as foliows: 

“‘(a) Said orders shall become effective on March 10, 1931, in so 
far as they require or pertain to establishment of rates for appli- 
cation, from and to the points last above designated, to cotton fab- 
rics (in the original piece, but not finished articles ready for immediate 
use, in burlapped bales or in boxes); back bands (cotton fabric, padded 
or not padded, in bags or boxes); cotton waste, in bags; cotton yarn; 
window hollands and shade cloth, plain, uncut and undecorated; cot- 
ton knit fabrics; hosiery; rayon; rayon yarn and dry goods as de- 
scribed under that heading in Consolidated Classification No. 6 at 
pages 180-181; any quantity. 

“‘(b) Said orders shall become effective December 10, 1931, in so 
far as they require or pertain to establishment of rates for applica- 
tion, from and to the points last above designated, to articles pro- 
duced or manufactured at said points of origin other than the arti- 
cles named in the foregoing paragraph (a) hereof, and in so far as 
they require or pertain to establishment of rates, for application 
between points embraced by said proceedings, on articles for which 
specific rates have not heretofore been prescribed or approved (un- 
treated commodities and commodities which have been eliminated from 
the findings).” ‘ 

It is further ordered, that the said proceedings be, and they are 
hereby, reopened for further hearing, upon the question of reasonable 
all-rail rates for application between Atchison, Leavenworth, and 
Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., on the 
one hand, and points in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi River, on the other hand, before Examiners 
Koebel and Taylor on November 6, 1930, at the New Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; on November 17, 1930, at the Hotel Baker, Dallas, 
Tex.; on November 24, 1930, at the Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Okla.; and on 
December 1, 1930, at the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3524, the Commission has suspended from 
October 18 until May 18 schedules in supplement No. 1 to Detroit 
& Mackinac I. C. C. No. 739. The suspended schedules propose 
to increase the switcthing charges of the Detrtoit & Mackinac 
Ry. Co. for switching loaded cars to or from its connection 
with the Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena R. R. at Alpena, Mich. 
The following is illustrative, charges being shown in dollars 
and cents a car 
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I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


The program for the first annual meeting of the Association 
of Practitioners Before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to be held October 30 and the following day, is to consist of 
three business sessions and the annual dinner at the Mayflower 
Hotel on the evening of October 30. At the first business ses- 
sion the practitioners will be welcomed by Chairman McManamy 
of the Commission and will be addressed, formally, by C. C. 
McChord, president of the association. 

A word of informal greeting for the practitioners will be 
spoken by Chief Justice Hughes. In agreeing to speak that word 
of informal greeting the Chief Justice said that he did not wish 
his act in greeting the members of the association to be taken 
as a precedent binding him to greet other associations of prac- 
titioners who might come to Washington. 

After the greetings have been spoken reports will be made 
by the secretary, the treasurer and the executive committee. 
The association will adjourn at noon to go to the White House 
to pay its respects to President Hoover. 

At the second business session, the afternoon of the first 
day, reports will be made by the following committees: Member- 
ship (list to be voted on) by Fred L. Oliver; on education for 
practice before the Commission and admission to practice by 
E. S. Ballard; and on professional ethics and grievances by 
Henry C. Hall. 

After the committee reports have been submitted, Robert N. 
Collyer, chairman of the Trunk Line Association, will address 
the members on Tariff Simplification and Its Corollaries. The 
program for the annual dinner will be announced at the first 
business session. 

At the third business session, on October 31, addresses will 
be delivered by Paul M. Ripley, of New York, on the industrial 
traffic manager’s interest in the association and by Commissioner 
Aitchison, on the Hawes resolution, under which he has com- 
pleted the annotation of the statutes administered by the Com- 
mission. Following those addresses reports will be made by 
the committee on procedure, Kenneth F. Burgess, chairman; on 
memorials by W. N. McGehee, chairman; and on printing and 
publicity, by Frederick I. Cox, chairman. After the association 
has considered whatever new business may be brought before it, 
J. V. Norman, chairman of the committee on nominations, will 
present it report and officers will be elected for the coming 
year. 

The substance of the report of the committee on profes- 
sional ethics and grievances has heretofore been published. (See 
Traffic World, October 11, p. 877.) The committee on education 
and practice, in the report submitted by Mr. Ballard, said it was 
clear from a brief outline of the work of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation committee on education that the subject was a very large 
and very important one and that it could not be expected that 
results could be obtained except after a long period of patient 
and systematic effort. The committee said it was convinced, 
however, that patient and systematic effort would in the end 
produce results, the value of which would justify the time and 
trouble. The first step to be taken, the committee said, would 
be to formulate proper educational standards. Therefore, it 
recommended that it be authorized to formulate a statement of 
objective educational standards, which should be met by prac- 
titioners before the Commission in order to enable them ade- 
quately to serve the interests of their clients and properly to 
assist the Commission in the discharge of its functions and to 
strive, so far as it was able, to bring about the establishment of 
courses of study in educational institutions of various types 
throughout the United States which would be available to per- 
sons desiring to qualify themselves to meet the standards. 


In addition to the draft of the code of ethics prepared for the 
committee on ethics by J. H. Beek, the ethics committee submitted 
a draft of rules concerning the method and procedure to be used 
in expressing opinions, in making investigations in the hearing 
of complaints and the taking of testimony on complaints alleg- 
ing violation of the ethics. In a general way they follow the 
rules of the American Bar Association. 


Karl Knox Gartner wrote the report of the committee on 
procedure in respect of an amendment proposed to section 9 
of the interstate commerce act so as to extend the privilege to 
claimants to sue for reparation in the courts. Mr. Gartner said 
the proposal was to amend the section in such a manner that 
a complaint might be filed before the Commission not asking for 
reparation, but asking for the fixing of reasonable rates, not for 
the future, but for a period extending back to a time of two years 
prior to the filing of the complaint and then authorizing suit to 
be brought in the courts for damages in such period after the 
Commission should have established the rates, provided that the 
suit be brought within six months after the Commission’s 
decision, but without requiring any reparation awarded by the 
Commission. 

No urgent need for such an amendment of the law appeared, 
said Mr. Gartner. He said it could not serve to relieve the Com- 
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mission of any particular amount of labor because of the nece 
sity, under such a law, of the Commission’s finding the reago). 
ableness of rates both for the future and for the past. He sgajj 
there had been no change in practice on the part of the Con, 
mission which would seem to necessitate such a change. } 
addition he said that the constitution and the by-laws of th 
association limited the authority of the committee to “conside 
and report any changes which should be made in the presen 
procedure before the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

The report of the committee on procedure also contains Sug. 
gestions that have been made by Mr. Gartner for the reorganiz;. 
tion of the Commission, which he believed would result i 
greatly expediting the decision in the Commission’s cases. } 
connection with his suggestions Mr. Gartner said that “the 
trouble at the Commission is not too much work, but a lack oj 
power to segregate duties.” He suggested that the administr:. 
tive duties of the Commission be separated from its judicia| 
duties and the Commission be increased to 12 members, one 
division to consist of three members to be charged with duties 
restricted to administrative matters and with power to make 
final decisions. 

The other nine commissioners, under the Gartner plan, 
would be divided into three judicial divisions to exercise the 
judicial duties of the Commission. 

The committee report in connection with suggestions fo 
reorganization of the Commission contains quotations from 
addresses by Commissioner Aitchison and from Walker B. Hines 
on that subject, and from letters written by August G. Guthein, 
F. E. Paulson, John F. Finerty and W. H. Chandler. 

The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: 


William Besley Adams, Portland, Ore.; George T. Bidwell, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Robert C. Caldwell, Kingsport, Tenn.; Vestal P. Coffin, 
Boise, Ida.; Harold Goodman, Detroit, Mich.; C. Eugene Harris, 
New York, N. Y.; Paul Howard Johansen, Washington, D. C.; C. R 
Kersey, El Paso, Tex.; E. Dexter Knight, San Francisco, Calif; 
Harold A. Lincoln, San Francisco, Calif.; I. L. Longworth, Omaha, 
Neb.; Thomas J. McDowell, Cleveland, O.; Albert A. Mattson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Otto Mortensen, Minneapolis, Minn.; Louis B. Rockwell, 
Sheffield, Ala.; Lawrence I. Shaw, Omaha, Neb.; Jno. P. Slaton, 
Hereford, Tex.; Paul H. Tigar, Muncie, Ind.; Richard A. Wodehouse, 
New York, N. Y. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 14662, Edlund Broom Corp. vs. B. & M., No. 17072, Amer- 
ican Hatters & Furriers Co. vs. C. N. E., and No. 16303, Public 
Service Cup Co. vs. A. C. L. Defendants ask for further con- 
sideration upon records and for modification of orders therein. 

I. & S. 3130, Consolidated Southwestern cases. Southwest- 
ern carriers ask for vacation of portions of orders in I. & §S. 
No. 3130 pertaining to the application. of domestic rates to im- 
port, export and coastwise traffic. 

No. 21324, Fruit Products Co. of Florida vs. A. C. L., and 
No. 21325, Same vs. Same. Defendant carriers ask for postpone 
ment for ninety days the effective date of the order entered 
herein, dated July 23, 1930, effective on or before November 25, 
1930, upon thirty days’ notice. 

No. 14476, Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Association 
vs. C. & A. et al., and related cases. Wisconsin lines, C. M. 
Sst. P. & P., C. & N. W., G. B. & W. and M. St. P. & S. S. M, 
ask to have certain portions of the order in the Lake Dock 
Coal Cases, 89 I. C. C. 170, and that portion of its conclusions 
on page 210 of said report, which deals with the relationship 
between the rates on bituminous coal in carloads, from Lake 
Michigan docks in Wisconsin, on the one hand, and from mines 
in southern Illinois district, on the other hand, to destinations 
in Wisconsin, vacated or modified. 

No. 19342, Gillican-Chipley Co. et al. vs. A. N. et al. andl. 
& S. 3253, naval stores from southern points to eastern destina 
tions. Complainant asks for reopening, reconsideration by entire 
Commission on record as made for modification of the decision 
and order as regards reparation in No. 19342. 

I. & S. No. 3311, pig iron from Southern points to Indiana, 
Illinois and Missouri. Alabama Iron & Steel Shippers’ Confer- 
ence and Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. et al. ask for reargu- 
ment and reconsideration before full Commission. 

No. 20367, Phoenix Horse Shoe Co. vs. C. & O. et al. 
plainant asks for reargument before full Commission. 

No. 21638, Lee Clay Products Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. 
W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co., intervener, asks for re 
opening and rehearing. 

Finance No. 7747, Abilene & Southern proposed extension. 
Intervener, San Angelo Board of City Development, asks for 
reargument. 


Com- 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspet- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. , 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The improved tone in West Indies freights that has pre- 
yailed in the last few weeks has subsided, leaving the full cargo 
market featureless. Even the slackening of Soviet interest in 
grain carriers has failed to produce a renewal of activity in 
the shipment of North American wheat. Current reviews of 
the market by freight brokers advance no hopeful predictions 
for the immediate future and an improvement in the world 
economic condition appears to be the only thing which will start 
freights on a steady upward grade. 

One full cargo fixture in the grain division was reported 
and regular liners still continue to carry most of the grain 
which is moving. A British steamer was fixed at 7% cents, 40 
loads, from Montreal to Antwerp-Rotterdam for early November 
loading. It is pointed out that, if the grain does not begin to 
move soon, it may not at all, inasmuch as the Argentine crop 
will begin to move in January. 

No fixtures of coal or sugar cargoes were reported and other 
divisions of the market remain passive. 

Booking of six tramp steamers to lift some 20,000,000 feet 
of lumber at north Pacific ports in October for delivery at At- 
lantic ports, the unusual condition has developed of tramps 
getting higher rates than regular liners. The Intercoastal Con- 
ference lumber rate for October is $9 contract and $11 non- 
contract, but the tramps are reported getting close to $12. 
November 1 the conference rates will be advanced to $10 con- 
tract and $12 non-contract. It is believed the six tramp cargoes 
mentioned will be sufficient to take up the slack in the market. 

J. F. van Hengel, managing director of the Nederland Royal 
Mail Line, managers of the Java Pacific Line, and A. E. Clegg, 
president of the Kerr Steamship Co., Inc., general agents of the 
Silver Line, Ltd., announce that, beginning in January, 1931, the 
Silver Line and Java Pacific Line will combine their Pacific 
services so as to provide shippers with regular and frequent 
sailings by faster vessels running on fixed schedules. This joint 
operation will necessitate the withdrawal of certain slower ves- 
sels and the introduction of others of greater speed. There will 
be three services operated jointly by the two lines, and these 
services will include regular calls each month at Pacific coast 
ports. 

A new twice-a-week service between Philadelphia and Nor- 
folk has been instituted by the Philadelphia and Virginia Line, 
Inc. Steamers are to leave Philadelphia at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, arriving at Norfolk the following morning via the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 

Announcement is made by the North German Lloyd that, 
effective immediately, the quantity restriction on refrigerated 
cargo has been removed on all vessels of the line. 


Freight Conference Friction 


Friction between the German port lines and the so-called 
Antwerp-Rotterdam pool group, made up of the Red Star, Hol- 
land America, American Diamond, and Lloyd Royal Belge lines, 
has developed, due to the heavy movement of machinery and 
parts from New York to the Ford plant now under construction 
at Cologne, Germany, and there is a possibility that the Ham- 
burg-American and North German Lloyd will break with the 
North Atlantic Continental Freight Conference. In this event, it 
4 predicted that the United States lines might follow with 

em. 

It is understood that the German lines proposed at the last 
meeting of the North Atlantic Continental Freight Conference 
that the Antwerp-Rotterdam pool lines agree to a plan that 
would, in effect, equalize the rates to specific points in the 
interior of Germany and place all four ports on a parity. This 
Proposal was rejected by the latter lines. 

The German lines are said to hold that, inasmuch as all 
of the Ford shipments are consigned to Cologne, their ports 
are entitled to a share in the handling of this traffic and not 
lose it to the Belgium and Dutch ports, which, by reason of 
their freight rate differential, will have the advantage in solicit- 
ing the business. 

__ The Antwerp-Rotterdam pool lines enjoy a ten per cent 
differential under the rates quoted by the one American and 
two German lines covering Bremen or Hamburg They arbi- 
trarily fixed this differential between the ports shortly after the 
war, and, while the Germans have never recognized it in prin- 
ciple, they have remained in the conference. 





Under the conference regulations, actions such as proposed 
by the German port lines are governed by the unanimous con- 
sent rule, which means that any one of the four lines in the 
Antwerp-Rotterdam pool can block a proposal. 

The only recourse the German group has is to resign from 
the conference and it would then be free to bring down its rates 
by ten per cent to the level quoted by the Antwerp-Rotterdam 
lines, thus placing all on an equal footing in soliciting the big 
Ford shipments. 

If this action is taken, the Antwerp-Rotterdam lines, in 
order to hold their position, may counter by reducing their rates, 
in which event shipping experts fear for the worst, as such 
steps would no doubt mark the opening of a disastrous rate 
war on the north Atlantic, the effects of which undoubtedly 
would be felt in many trades not immediately concerned over 
the present controversy. 

The United States Intercoastal Lumber Conference an- 
nounces that the $10 contract rate on intercoastal lumber which 
was established for the month of November has been extended 
through December The non-contract rate for December will be 
$12. With the October rate at $9, space is stringent and char- 
tered tonnage is moving a large quantity of the lumber on a 
basis of about $10.75. The October non-contract rate set by 
the conference is $11. It is expected that the present short- 
age of space will be relieved shortly, as advance lumber offer- 
ings are reported to be falling off. 4 

New bids for the proposed four new liners to be constructed 
for the Panama Mail Line has been received by the Grace Line, 
parent company of the Panama Mail. It is expected that an 
award will be made as soon as possible after the offers have 
been studied. 

Equalization of rates on shipments of wood pulp to north 
Atlantic ports from Baltic ports has been established by all 
steamship lines in closing their 1931 contracts. Information to 
this effect has been received and announced by the Port of 
New York Authority following conferences in which the steam- 
ship companies were urged to restore a parity in rates. Last 
year a differential of 5 cents a ton was given to the ports of 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News, as compared with New 
York and other ports between Portland and Philadelphia. One 
of the reasons given for the difference was the variation in 
stevedoring practices, particularly as between Portland and 
Baltimore. Most of the Scandinavian pulp is carried by the 
American Scantic Line, although it is also shared by the 
Swedish-American Line, Norwegian-American Line, Scandinavian- 
American Line, Baltic America Line and the Wilhelmsen Line. 


SPLIT DELIVERY REPORT 


The bureau of regulation of the Shipping Board in a tenta- 
tive report upon rehearing in No. 45, Associated Jobbers and 
Manufacturers vs. American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. et al., the 
so-called split delivery case, has recommended that “an order 
should be entered directing each of the respondents to remove 
the undue and unreasonable prejudice and unreasonable prefer- 
ence in violation of section 16 of that statute (shipping act) 
determined in the board’s report of December 4, 1929, to exist, 
by maintenance of rate differential or by charge so that in the 
future for or in connection with transportation of Atlantic coast 
carload quantity shipments solid delivered at one Pacific coast 
port it shall exact compensation no higher than 10 cents per 
100 pounds below that which it contemporaneously exacts for 
or in connection with transportation of similar carload quantity 
shipments split delivered between Pacific coast ports; such rate 
differential or charge to be independent of any compensation 
contemporaneously exacted for any other service.” 

In the original report the board condemned the practice of 
making the same charge for carload or split deliverd shipments 
and ordered the steamship lines to adjust their charges to re- 
flect adequately “the substantial additional service” incident to 
split delivery carload quantity shipments. The Isthmian and 
Argonaut lines petitioned for rehearing, asserting they could 
not comply with the board’s order for the reason that as to 
them “no substantial or any additional service is performed, or 
any expense incurred” in split delivering shipments. The board 
suspended its order and granted the petitions for rehearing. 

After reviewing evidence relating to the services of the 
Isthmian and Argonaut lines, the bureau of regulation said that 
it was the repeated contention of those lines that nowhere in 
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connection with their operations under consideration did they 
have any substantial additional service or expense in effecting 
split deliveries as compared with carload deliveries at one port. 
The majority of the respondents, however, said the report, con- 
tinued to suppor the complainant in its position that there, was 
such substantial additional expense and service. 

“The record of rehearing,’ continues the bureau report, “is 
corroborative of the record of the original hearing that as to the 
operations of all of the respondents, including those of the 
Isthmian and Argonaut lines, it takes materially longer and is 
substantially more expensive to the carrier to handle a carload 
quantity of cargo split delivered between ports than a carload 
quantity solid delivered to one consignee at one port.” 


Continuing, the report, exclusive of the recommended finding 
heretofore set forth, says: 


Exhaustive examination of the petitioners’ stevedoring contracts 
and of all of their other evidence bearing on their costs furnished by 
them at the rehearing fails to disclose any ground for their position 
that the split delivering between ports here under attack by the 
complaining parties is not of material expense to them. None of 
such evidence in any manner shows or indicates that in this con- 
nection the carriers itemize or separate the different classes of cargo 
but on the contrary it is shown that they pay for stevedoring and 
for supervisory and clerical service upon generalized and averaged 
bases for all cargo handled for them. In short, the stevedoring con- 
tracts and other cost information presented at the rehearing merely 
corroborate the testimony at the original hearing that stevedoring is 
paid for by the steamship companies at a flat rate irrespective of 
whether the stevedores are handling solid, split, or less-than-carload 
shipments, and that the same method also controls in the payment of 
supervisory and clerical services. As other parties to the proceeding 
point out,* it does not follow from a display of such methods of pay- 
ment that the petitioners do not bear the added expense incident to the 
substantial extra work involved in split delivering between ports. As 
affirmed by the representative of the stevedoring corporation which 
under contract performs the stevedoring of the Isthmian-Argonaut 
lines at all Pacific coast ports, the different classes of cargo as well 
as the stevedore costs are ‘‘commingled,’’ and the rates in the con- 
tracts introduced in evidence by the petitioners are based ‘‘on how 
much it costs to take the cargo out of a vessel per ton and distribute 
on the dock at a point designated.’’ The stevedore does not know 
“whether it is split delivery, less-than-carload, or carload’’ which he 
handles, and, the witness affirms, in the ascertainment of the rate 
charged the steamship companies the stevedoring costs are ‘just 
averaged straight through. * * * We don’t know whether it is a part 
of a split car or a carload, or anything else. We get the same pay 
per ton in all cases.’”’ It is further of record in this proceeding that 
the stevedores of the petitioners, both on the Atlantic and on the 
Pacific coast, do a great deal of overtime work for the petitioners for 
which they receive extra compensation. Similarly, it is the testimony 
of a yet ene of the Pacific Port Service Corporation appearing 
as a witness for the petitioners that the rate charged petitioners by 
that corporation for supervisory and clerical services is based on its 
own cost plus a profit, and that it costs the corporation ‘“‘more to 
handle some kinds of cargo than other kinds of cargo.’ This corpora- 
tion, it is testified, also performs a great deal of overtime work for 
the petitioners for which it receives extra compensation. The record 
is that during the past several years the rates charged the petitioners 
on the Pacific coast for stevedoring and for supervisory and clerical 
services have not changed; also that during such period, except for 
approximately three months, carload quantity shipments have been 
split delivered between ports by the petitioners either, as now, with- 
out charge, or at a charge of 10 cents per 100 pounds. 

In their operations the respondent carriers, including the Isthmian 
and Argonaut lines, have themselves recognized in many ways that 
they bear the added expense incident to the substantial extra work 
involved in handling cargo in smaller units. Thus, as shown by the 
record, they assess their rates on a so-called carload and less-than- 
carload basis with an average spread between the two classes of 
rates of 50 cents per 100 pounds. As heretofore noted, their rvles 
provide for a minimum bill of lading charge of not less than $1.26. 
At various times in the past they have exacted charges for the 
particular split delivery service here under attack in this proceeding 
ranging from 10 cents a hundred pounds to the assessment of the 
full less-than-carload quantity rate. At the present time, where 
a carload quantity is to be delivered on the dock at one Pacific 
coast port split into segments according to sub-marks, they assess 
10 cents per 100 pounds over and above the carload quantity rate 
for such single-port split-delivery service. Similarly, where ship- 
ments each consisting of a less-carload quantity are consolidated at 
the Atlantic coast into an aggregated carload, a charge of 10 cents 
per 100 pounds over and above the carload rate is assessed for such 
consolidation service. From the detailed evidence now before the 
board respecting the service which the respondents perform in split 
delivering carload quantity shipments between ports, it is patent 
that the amount of extra labor and expense involved therein is at 
least equivalent to the extra labor and expense incident to the split 
delivering at one port for which a charge of 10 cents per 100 pounds 
over the carload rate is exacted. Each of the two split delivery 
services, as well as the consolidation service at the port of ship- 
ment, permits the shipper or consignee to ship or receive a less- 
carload quantity without payment of the less-carload quantity rate. 
At the original hearing there was adduced much evidence to the 
effect that the split delivery service between ports was of great 
value to the shipper, and as noted in the board’s report of December 
4, 1929, a number of the shippers concerned expressed themselves 
as agreeable to a charge for the service over and above the carload 
quantity rate. Nothing in the rehearing has been offered to contro- 
vert this evidence. Value of service to a shipper is of course one 
of the recognized factors for consideration. ther evidence at the 
original hearing to the effect that the free _ split-delivery service 
has not materially increased the traffic of the petitioners remains 
uncontradicted upon the rehearing. 


From extended consideration of all of the evidence and argu- 


*Including the other respondents who aver that solely because of 
the action of the Isthmian-Argonaut lines they are required to per- 
form the assailed split delivery service free of charge against the 
Pees interests of themselves, shippers and consignees. (1 U. S. S. B., 
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ment upon the record of rehearing in the instant complaint pr. 
ceeding it is clear that contrary to their contentions the Isthmia, 
and Argonaut lines in fact perform substantial additional service anj 
incur substantial additional expense in_ split delivering carloaj 
quantity shipments at two or more Pacific coast ports over their 
service and expense in connection with similar carload quantity 
shipments which they deliver solid at one Pacific coast port, anj 
the board should so conclude and decide. The order of the boar 
of December 4, 1929, prescribed in amare terms the adjustment 
necessary to remove the undue prejudice and preference which the 
board’s report found to exist. n view, however, of the asserted 
inability of the two petitioners to determine the adjustment neces. 
sary to satisfy that order, the board, upon the whole record, shoul 
now decide and declare the measure of adjustment necessary t 
effect the removal of that undue prejudice and preference. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board October 22: 


Gulf Pacific Line with Java-Pacific Line: Arrangement for through 
shipments from Oriental ports to Gulf ports of call of Gulf Pacific 
Line, with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco, 
Through rates are to be assessed in accordance with direct lines con- 
ference rates subject to minimum through rate of $9 per ton weight 
or measurement. Of the through rate Gulf Pacific Line is to receive 
one-half of the rate from Oriental base ports, the remainder to accrue 
to Java-Pacific Line. Cost of transhipment is to be assumed by the 
lines in equal proportion. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with Fabre Line: Covers through 
shipments of canned goods, dried fruit and raisins from Pacific coast 
ports to designated Mediterranean and Black Sea ports and Lisbon. 
Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and apportioned 
equally between the lines, each of which is to assume one-half the 
cost of transhipment at New York. 

American West African Line, Inc., with Panama Mail Steamship 
Company: Through billing arrangement covering shipments from 
Pacific coast ports of call of Panama Mail to Canary Island and West 
African ports of call of American West African Line, Inc., with tran- 
shipment at New York. Through rates are to be the combination 
of the applicable rates of the participating carriers plus cost of 
transhipment. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with American Mail Line 
and Pacific Steamship Company: Agreement for through movement 
of shipments of silk from Oriental loading ports of American Mail 
Line to Atlantic coast ports of the United States, with transhipment 
at Seattle and San Francisco. Through rates are to be based on 
direct line rates and are to be apportioned 50 per cent to American 
Mail Line; the remainder to be apportioned between the Pacific 
Steamship Company and American-Hawaiian. Cost of transhipment 
at Seattle is to be absorbed on basis of 50 per cent by the American 
Mail Line, 16% per cent by the Pacific Steamship Company and 33% 
per cent by American-Hawaiian, while at San Francisco Pacific Steam- 
ship Company is to absorb one-third of the total cost of transhipment 
and American-Hawaiian the balance when shipment aggregate less 
than 100 tons. When shipments equal or exceed 100 tons delivery is 
to be made to the American-Hawaiian pier and that company then 
assumes outward state tolls. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Los Angeles Steam- 
ship Company: Through billing arrangement in respect to canned pine- 
apple from Hawaiian Island ports to North Atlantic ports; with tran- 
shipment at Los Angeles Harbor. Through rate and division thereof 
are to be as set forth in the agreement; Luckenbach to absorb dray- 
age charge and outbound toll and Los Angeles Steamship Company to 
absorb inbound toll. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Matson Navigation 
Company: Covers through shipments of canned pineapple from Ha- 
waiian Islands to North Atlantic ports, the through rate and division 
thereof being as set forth in the memorandum filed. Transhipment 
is to be effected at San Francisco, Luckenbach Steamship Company 
absorbing outbound toll and drayage charge. 

Modification of conference agreement: The agreement which it 
is proposed to modify provides for maintenance of uniform rates by 
the parties on traffic from Gulf ports to Mediterraneon ports, and 
was approved by the board January 23, 1930. Article 5 of that agree- 
ment provided that no freight brokerage in excess of 1% per cent 
on the amount of freight earned would be paid except on sulphur and 
phosphate, as to which the usage of the trade was to govern. The 
purpose of the proposed modification is to permit additional excep- 
tions to this rule by the unanimous agreement of the members at 
a regulraly called meeting of the conference. The modification further 
specifically prohibits any action thereunder in violation of any of the 
regulatory provisions of the shipping act. 


N. Y. FREE STORAGE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


At its monthly meeting this week the Shippers’ Conference 
of Greater New York considered the problem of free storage of 
freight on railroad waterfront piers and heard Charles E. Cotterill, 
a member of the conference and counsel for the New York Dock 
Company, read a bill which he had drafted at the request of 
members of Congress to replace the McDuffee bill. It is de- 
signed to fix a charge for the service at wharves, docks and 
piers which certain railroads furnish without charge. 

The bill provides a charge at the piers sufficient to cover 
the cost of the service. The exact rate would be fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but the bill is so worded 
that it would permit the railroads to lower the rate if competing 
warehouses cut their rates. 

An attempt is being made to stabilize the rates on import 
and export traffic and civic groups and commercial bodies, such 
as shippers and warehousemen, are being canvassed on the plan 
proposed by his bill, Mr. Cotterill said. It has been approved 
by the American Warehousemen’s Association and the Ware 
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housemen’s Association of New York. Some shippers at the 
conference meeting said their companies would lose heavily if 
the railroads were forced to charge for their pier service and 
would be forced to build their private warehouses. 

The rates which the railroads would be forced to fix would 
be arranged, according to the bill, “not to unduly burden the 
general revenues of such common carrier or to operate as a 
concession to or undue advantage of particular shippers directly 
or indirectly.” 

It also provides that nothing shall prohibit the railroads 
from fixing their dockage rates at “less than the maximum of 
reasonableness which shall be made necessary by reason of 
competition, but which shall not be less than the extra expense 
to which such common carrier may be put in providing such 
dockage service.” 

The matter will be considered later by a group of traffic 
experts in order that a consensus be obtained before the bill 
is introduced in Congress, Mr. Cotterill said. 


BIDS FOR NEW SHIPS 


“Bids received from three shipyards,’ says the Shipping 
Board, “for construction of four vessels for the Panama Mail 
Steamship Company and the Grace Steamship Company are 
given below. The owners have applied to the Shipping Board 
for a loan covering three-fourths the construction cost, in 
accordance with the terms of the merchant marine act of 1928. 
It is the practice of the board to make loans only on the basis 
of the lowest offers received.” 

NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 


Electric Steam 
Winches Winches 
THEO GIOCETIO—4 SHINE. .0...cccccccccesecvcces $15,960,000 $15,868,000 
Double reduction gear ships...............+. 15,887,000 15,797,000 
BETHLEHEM S. B. CORPORATION (WEST COAST) 
Tarho GIOCTIO—4 MIG. ococ ccc cccccccccsscce $16,241,000 $16,153,000 
Double reduction gear ships. .....ccccecccece 16,015,000 15,927,000 


FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY 


TREO GIOCETIO~—4 GIG sy o.cocc ic cccccecvcescsces $15,920,000 $15,830,000 
DOUDIO FOGUCHON GOST SHIPS... ccscccccscece 15,692,000 15,602,000 


VALUE OF U. S. MERCHANT FLEET 


“The value of all the ships now under the control of the 
United States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation is 
approximately $74,000,000, according to statistics,” says the 
Fleet Corporation’s Merchant Marine Bulletin. 

“Since the enactment of the merchant marine act of 1920 
the total number of vessels which has been sold by the board 
was 1,569, for which a total of $123,823,573 was returned. 
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“Of this number of ships 552 cargo vessels were sold for 
operation, 92 were tankers, 4 were refrigerators, 43 were passen- 
ger ships, 41 were tugs, 259 miscellaneous, and 578 scrapped. 

“The amount which the Shipping Board was paid for the 
ships which have been sold plus the value of the number of 
ships under the control of the Shipping Board at present is a 
small part of the original cost of the ships. However, the ships 
all were built during the World War, when prices were ex- 
tremely high. 

“The $74,000,000 set as the value of the ships now on hand 
represents the following: 429 cargo vessels, 2 passenger ships, 
10 refrigerator vessels, 1 submarine, 1 tanker, and 9 tugs; total, 
452 ships. The submarine under the control of the Shipping 
Board is that which the Wilkins expedition to the North Pole 
will use.” ; 


NAMES FOR GULF LINES SELECTED 


The Shipping Board has authorized continuance of the name 
“Dixie U. K. Line” for its recently reorganized cargo service 
operating between Gulf ports of the United States and Great 
Britain and the name “Dixie Mediterranean Line” for the serv- 
ice plying between western Gulf ports of the United States and 
eastern ports of the Mediterranean Sea. The former is a con- 
solidation of all the Shipping Board freight lines operating in 
this general trade route, and the latter is derived from two 
lines formerly operated to the Mediterranean. A lump sum 
operating agreement covering the Dixie U: K. Line already has 
been drawn up and signed with the Dixie Steamship Company, 
Inc., of New Orleans, and another for the Mediterranean service 
is now in process of negotiation. 


GULF TO PACIFIC COAST SERVICE 
The Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., is adding 
two ships to its service between Gulf ports and the Pacific coast 
through the Panama Canal. This will enable it to maintain 
sailings every ten days with fast, class A-1 steel, oil-burning 
vessels. 


SANDBERG AT LAUNCHING 


Expansion of the American merchant marine under the 
Jones-White merchant marine act of 1928 was related by Com- 
missioner Sandberg, of the Shipping Board, in an address Octo- 
ber 18 at Camden, N. J., at the launching of the Exochorda of 
the Export Steamship Corporation at the plant of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company. He said the act had greatly stimulated 
the sale of government operated lines and ‘was proving highly 
beneficial to American shipping. 





Inland Waterway Transportation 





A PLEA FOR WATERWAYS 


The following address was delivered over the radio, 
October 21, by C. C. Webber, president of the Upper 
Mississippi Barge Line Company. We are printing it 
in full because we have been asked to do so on the theory 
that it is a “very complete argument in support of the 
development of waterways in the aid of business industry 
and agriculture, and discusses many of the traffic prob- 
lems with which the Mississippi Valley is confronted,” 
and because we do not wish, by denying the request, to 


seem to be suppressing arguments on that side of the 


question. We do this in spite of the fact that the 
address is rather long for our columns, that it is, in large 
part, a reply to an address by Mr. Sargent, of which we 
printed only four short paragraphs, and that it does not, 
in our opinion, get down to the fundamentals of the 
problem. Something on the other side will be found in 
an address by a spokesman for the Western Railways’ 
Committee on Public Relations, elsewhere in this issue.— 
Editor The Traffic World. 





It is difficult to plead for the obvious. That the problems of 
transportation of freight, whether by land or water, cannot be 
fairly discussed without a consideration of the shipper and the 
consuming public: would seem so evident that argument would 
hot be required. Yet we find proponents of all forms of trans- 





portation urging public concern over their peculiar problems, 
apparently forgetting that their problems are inextricably inter- 
woven into those of their patrons, the public, and can only be 
satisfactorily solved with due regard to the effect upon the 
public welfare. As a shipper and as one of a group of shippers 
in the Mississippi Valley instrumental in reestablishing water- 
borne transportation on the upper Mississippi River, I venture 
to discuss with you at this time the development of our inland 
waterways from a shipper’s standpoint and the interdependency 
of freight carriers, the shipper and the public. 

With no thought of injecting personalities into this discus- 
sion, but, rather, with the hope of clarifying and, if possible, 
harmonizing apparently conflicting points of view, I shall ad- 
dress myself to the arguments of one who ranks high in the 
field of railroad transportation and who has discussed many 
times and in many places the subject of inland waterways trans- 
portation and his views of the effect of its further development 
upon the railroads. 

Mr. Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago and North 
Western Railway, in his most recent address before the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association in Cleveland, O., set forth at length 
his views on the development of inland waterways. In this 
address he admits “that the public welfare requires the develop- 
ment of inland waterways at public expense,” but he objects 
to what he regards as barge operations competing with other 
forms of transportation through the medium of government 
subsidy. Had all of Mr. Sargent’s remarks on inland waterways 
been confined to the position taken by him at Cleveland, no 
one who believes in private operation of business institutions, 
as I do, could find fault therewith. We recognize the desira- 
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OU may recall having enjoyed Arthur 

Pinero’s play of the last decade—“His Hoy 

in Order.” The underlying thought was th 
the head of the house could not function normig _ 
unless all of the elements that contributed to his sul 
cess and happiness blended harmoniously into a wd 
rounded life. 

That the Norfolk and Western Railway has | 
had “its house in order” is evidenced particularly | 
its varied services and port facilities at Norfolk, V 
At this gateway to the world the railway owns fg” 
modern piers capable of handling twenty-three mom 
ern sized overseas cargo vessels. In the slips : 
thirty-five feet of water, providing dockage for ange 
cargo boat afloat. Norfolk and Western rails ente 
the transit sheds, where both loading and dischargir 
are weather-protected. The railway’s enormous mc 
ern warehouses have large sections under tempe 
ture and humidity control. There is continuous shelte 
for freight from piers to storage—and every mode 
freight handling device including a fleet of gas al 
electric tractors, trailers, portable cranes, escalatongt 
al piling machinery and trucks designed for varie 
usage. 

Added to the foregoing facilities are the Norfoll 
and Western Railway’s traffic and operating staf gy 
both ever mindful that efficiency and economy af@m 
primary factors in keeping the railway’s house i 
order. Foreign Freight Department representative 
of the railway, at points shown below, are at yo 
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bility of private capital taking over as quickly as possible the 
government operation on our rivers. In fact, the shippers of 
the valley have already made the initial move in this direction. 
A committee representing the entire Mississippi Valley, of which 
I was a member, personally called on President Hoover on 
December 2, 1929, and assured him that when the time arrived 
under the provisions of the existing federal law, the Mississippi 
Valley stood ready to relieve the government of this operation. 


Private Waterway Enterprises 


While directing his fire at the government’s operation of 
the Federal Barge Line, Mr. Sargent creates the impression that 
this is the only common carrier service operating on our inland 
waterways. The United States Department of Commerce, in 
its recent publication, “Inland-Waterway Freight Transportation 
in the United States,” enumerates and gives detailed information 
regarding 478 waterway transportation lines operating on our 
inland waterways, exclusive of the Great Lakes, of which 200 
are common carriers, offering their services to the public for 
the transportation of freight or freight and passengers and 
usually publishing a freight rate tariff. It is, therefore, evident 
that, despite the incomplete condition of our waterways and 
the lack of a general basis of through routes and joint rates 
with rail carriers, private capital.has extensively invested in 
inland waterway transportation. The government operation of 
the barge line as a common carrier was a necessary demonstra- 
tion to private capital that, with modern towboats and barges 
operated on adequate. channels, modern river terminals and joint 
relations with other carriers, common carriage on our rivers 
could be made to pay. Congress has recognized that the gov- 
ernment operation of the barge line should cease when its pur- 
pose has been accomplished. The conditions precedent to its 
sale or lease which insures the continuance of this barge service 
operated as a common carrier in the interest of the people 
of the Mississippi Valley, have already been provided for by 
Congress, and, we, therefore, anticipate the day is not far dis- 
tant when the government’s operation of the barge line will be 
removed from the realm of controversy. 


That Mr. Sargent’s opposition to inland waterways is not 
confined to the government operation of the barge line becomes 
apparent from the reading of his public utterances and from 
his actions. Only recently, an official of the North Western 
Railroad testified before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that a large business firm in Minneapolis had been removed 
from their inquiry list in the purchase of railroad supplies be- 
cause of “their activity in promoting barge lines.” Disciplinary 
measures of this nature do not belong to the present-day period 
of railroading. Mr. Sargent’s remarks before the United States 
Chamber of Commerce last April, when not indulging in ridicule 
and while protesting the fact, were obviously against the further 
development of inland waterways except on the Great Lakes 
and certain coastal canals. Witness these remarks: 


I think there are some waterways we must consider. We must 


concede that the Great Lakes are valuable. We must not confuse 
the canals along the ocean shore. We must not confuse certain 
natural inland waterways with the entire subject of development of 
every inland waterway. 

Not long ago I was invited to go with the Drs. Mayo on a trip 
from Rochester to St. Paul, and the boat, I think, had a draft of 
three feet. After we landed at the dock, the newspaper reporters 
came down and wanted to know what I thought of inland water- 
ways. I said: “I think they are fine so far as I can see, a great suc- 
cess, and all that we need now is water, and to invent some way of 
keeping the ey Mississippi from freezing over six months in the 
year, so that the people can have some inland waterway to trans- 
port their goods.” 

You see, my friends, we confuse some of the things that are 
natural inland waterways, when we come to a discussion of this 
subject, with the broad proposition that we are going to spend the 
taxpayers’ money for every inland waterway, because some people 
caren that they offer cheaper transportation. That is not what will 

appen. 


Congress, upon the exhaustive economic report of the United 
States engineers, adopted the nine-foot channel project for the 
upper Mississippi. Through canalization the waters of the upper 
Mississippi and its tributaries will be conserved so as to insure 
the most economical deptth for barge operation—a minimum 
depth of nine feet from the Twin Cities to the sea. Nor is this 
waterway frozen six months of the year—the facts are that 
service is inaugurated early in April and closed late in Novem- 
ber, each year, a longer period of navigation than the Great 
Lakes. 

Attitude of Shipper and Public 


What Mr. Sargent ignores or utterly fails to comprehend 
is the shippers’ attitude in this matter and that of the public. 
When he says, “it is interesting to see how many of our friends 
want to help the railroads by taking their traffic away from 
them,” he indulges in a cynicism which cannot reflect his real 
understanding of what is sought to be accomplished and gives 
no credit to either the good faith or the intelligence of those 
who are striving to relieve the middle west of its land-locked 
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condition—a condition which, if continued, will slowly but surely 
stifle our economic life. 

That the railroads of the country are indispensable to mod. 
ern commerce and industry no one will deny. That the railroads 
have their problems any business man conversant with present. 
day conditions must recognize. But are these difficulties gt. 
tributable to the development of inland waterways, as Mr 
Sargent would have us believe? Let us examine the facts. 

We are in the midst of a most momentous readjustment of 
trade and industry. The older competitive methods are by 
many regarded as wrong—totally archaic. Everything seems to 
tend irresistibly towards concentration. Many causes have 
contributed to this feverish era of change. Over-production in 
many lines, the saturation of world markets, the urge to stimu. 
late business in order to continue mass production apparently 
so necessary to present-day prosperity. But underlying it all 
and permeating the whole fabric of change, is a persistent, un. 
remitting urge for a higher return to the railroad for its serv. 
ices. This impulse touches and molds all business and industry, 
It had its inception in the enactment of the fifteenth section of 
the transportation act, 1920, with its direction to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to determine the valuation of railroad 
property, fix a fair rate of return upon it and then go to work 
to mold rate adjustments so as to secure for transportation 
investors this return. The working out of this plan has left 
little firm ground under the feet of communities, commerce, or 
industry. The older forms of competition have ceased. Rate. 
making principles, tested by long use, the very foundation of 
invested capital, have vanished. Classifications have been more 
or less forcibly unified and standardized. Exceptions have 
been removed. Transit privileges upon whose existence many 
a business had stood secure for years, have been changed or 
abolished. The long-and-short-haul clause has been rigidly en- 
forced in places and given surprising interpretation elsewhere. 


Revision of Rate Structures 


Then the class rate structures, first in one territory and 
then in another, have been taken up and remodeled on a mileage 
basis. Less-than-carload commodity rates are being wiped out 
and now carload commodity rates are being revised to bring 
them into a rigid percentage relation to the mileage class rates. 
The rate experts of the Twin Cities and Duluth have this to 
say about the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in thea Western Trunk Line class rate case: 


The effect-of the decision on the border cities (Duluth, the Twin 
Cities, Winona and La Crosse) shows conclusively that if the rate 
structure which the Commission has prescribed becomes permanent 
there will be no possible chance for further industrial or commercial 
advancement. On the contrary, a recession in industry seems in- 
evitable. * * * No one can go over this report and not immediately 
come to the conclusion that with the complete change in rate ad- 
justment_ therein prescribed these midwest cities will suffer irre- 
parable damage. The rates in this section are, for the most part, 
voluntary, and business has been established and developed there- 
under. Is this business now to be destroyed or forced to move to the 
more favored eastern sections amen 4 for the sake of establishing 
— might be termed a mathematically perfect formula for rate 
making? 


And Commissioner Porter, who understands conditions in 
the midwest, has this to say in his dissenting opinion: 


_ Such increases are staggering; they are bound to put many 
shippers out of business; and in my estimation they will place an 
undue burden upon a particular class of shippers and traffic. 


Grain rates have been ordered completely revamped and 
cotton rates changed and raised. 

Mileage, formerly but an underlying principle or point of 
departure, has become the very center and circumference of 
the whole structure. Eevery other force in rate-making is sub- 
ordinated—recognized in discussion but ignored in the conclu- 
sions. There is no portion of the country which has not been 
or is not being “treated.” The outcome is a complete upsetting 
of business. And it is admitted that under the present law and 
the rate-making formulas prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission thereunder the railroads are not in position to help. 

We speak feelingly of “building up industry in the midst 
of agriculture,” but nothing could be more remote from the 
practical effect of these recent developments. Industry, left to 
the mercy of present railroad rate-making tendencies, must 
rearrange itself in the midst of consuming population, creating 
worse concentration than already exists. 

The indications are unmistakable. Raw materials are as 
yet the least affected by the mileage theory and in any case 
they enjoy the lowest classification. Consequently they cal 
move the farthest. Semi-finished products come next and are 
correspondingly restricted in movement. High-class merchan- 
dise and fully finished manufactured articles take the highest 
classifications and the mileage scales prescribe limited areas 
within whicih these can be distributed. Naturally industry is 
being relocated and plants so placed that each can command 
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within its range the largest possible consuming population. It 
is obvious that this large consuming population is not found 
in the midst of agriculture. So population attracts industry 
and industry in turn drains more population from the less 
densely populated areas. The brave talk of dispersing the sur- 
plus population in the overcrowded areas finds no support in 
the present tendencies of railroad rate-making. Rather the 
problem is being met by the great consolidations of industry. 
Poorly located plants are falling into the hands of those better 
situated, and either being closed or becoming part of great chain 
organizations which zone the country and confine the distribu- 
tion of each plant to the narrowest possible area. Trace the 
recent history of the industry with which you are most intimate 
and you will recognize some manifestation of this momentous 
change. And a study of any such readjustment will show the 
underlying cause to be largely economy in the cost of trans- 
portation—rail transportation. Steel, flour, linseed oil, or any 
one of a number of others will illustrate the tendency. And 
the trend is toward the seaboard and the Great Lakes, because 
there is always available or accessible the means of cheaper 
transportation. At these locations there is still the possibility 
of controlling the cost of raw materials and expanding the area 
of distribution by cheaper agencies than the railroads. 

And these tendencies are not lost upon the railroad man- 
agers. Their monthly reports are the most delicate barometers 
of changes in the channels of trade. Those who believe as Mr. 
Sargent does cannot greatly hamper the shipping of the ocean 
or the Great Lakes, for they are in usable condition. But the 
waterways to which we in the middle west look for permanent 
relief are unfinished. Their beneficial use in this generation 
is threatened by the opposition of those who subscribe to Mr. 
Sargent’s arguments. To my knowledge there are many in 
the railroad world who do not sympathize with Mr. Sargent’s 
attitude toward inland waterways, whose problems are as great 
or greater than those of Mr. Sargent. They realize, as James J. 
Hill did, that the development of inland waterways is essential 
to the development of the great Mississippi Valley. Mr. Hill 
said in 1907: 


You cannot find a man eminent in railroading in this country 
today, who is not also an ardent advocate of waterway improvement. 
The future of the waterway is assured, not so much as a competitor 
but as a helper of the railroad. 


The Panama Canal 


Much has been said about the Panama Canal. Its. detri- 
mental effect upon midwest agriculture, manufacturing and 
business establishments is now generally recognized. Aside 
from the fact that the federal Constitution confers upon the 
national government the sole authority to improve the navigable 
waterways of the United States in the public interest, there 
rests upon that government the moral obligation to remedy in 
so far as it can the devastation wrought to this great middle 
west area through its construction and operation of the Panama 
Canal. This can only be done through the completion of our 
inland waterways. 

Perhaps a most graphic illustration of what the development 
of the Mississippi system of inland waterways will do for mid- 
west industry is to be found in the business with which I am 
most familiar—the manufactutre of farm implements. The all- 
rail rate from the tri-cities of Moline, Rock Island and Daven- 
port to Pacific coast points is $1.86 per hundred pounds. But 
we cannot ship that way, for we must meet Atlantic seaboard 
competition, so in the past we have had to route our Pacific 
coast shipments by rail through Baltimore or New York and 
then by ship through the Panama Canal to San Francisco, 
Seattle or other Pacific coast points for which the combined 
charge is $1.28 per hundred pounds. We were still at a disad- 
vantage with eastern competitors to the extent of the additional 
rail haul east. With the inauguration of the barge service on 
the upper Mississippi River, we can now ship by barge to New 
Orleans and then by ship through the Panama Canal to the 
Pacific coast for 75 cents per hundred pounds. What does this 
mean to the Mississippi Valley? It means that our factories 
Will remain in the Mississippi Valley and not move to other 
locations. It means more factories for the Mississippi Valley, 
more payrolls, more population, more tonnage and a home mar- 
ket for our farmers. 

President Hoover has sketched for us many times and in 
many places what the Mississippi River system should be. He 
painted the picture which we hope to translate into reality. 
This vision of our President is the hope of relief for the harassed 
interior valleys. Clearly the greatest problem of success of the 
waterway program is to bring it to pass now. We have one 
classic example in the Panama Canal. Some of the forces then 
Present are with us. In some ways our conditions are more 
favorable. There it was much a problem of vast machinery. 
Everything had to be brought from great distances. Here it 
is largely a quick assembly of contractors’ equipment by well 
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organized means of transportation. There it was a problem 
of importing foreign labor under most difficult conditions. Now 
500,000 men could within the next five years be taken from the 
ranks of our own surplus labor. Nothing would go farther to 
restore the confidence of the laboring men in the stability of 
present conditions and agencies than to thus relieve unemploy- 
ment. When we built the Panama Canal we had a president 
then who dreamed dreams and brought them to pass. We be- 
lieve we have now another such. 


Restoration of Prosperity 


The solution of the problems of Mr. Sargent’s railroad is to 
be found only in restoring the prosperity of the country through 
which it operates. That is the purpose which the shippers, 
farmers and business men of the Mississippi Valley are striving 
to accomplish and the development of all-water routes to the 
sea via the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River are but 
agencies to this end. The prosperity of Mr. Sargent’s railroad 
is not measured by the freight rates appearing in its tariffs. 
Mr. Sargent cannot get more money for his railroad by raising 
rates to a point which agriculture, business and industry can- 
not afford to pay. It is prosperous when its shippers are able 
to give it tonnage. Manufacture in this great middle west must 
have an equal opportunity with competitors on the seaboard to 
secure raw materials on the lowest of transportation costs. Mr. 
Sargent can hasten the return of favorable earnings for his 
railroad and of prosperity in this great land-locked section by 
open-mindedly listening to the judgment of business men who 
prefer to continue in this region rather than to tear up their 
factories and remove them to regions now having water trans- 
portation. It is not a question of competition between the water- 
ways and railways. It is merely a matter of providing, by 
way of supplement, a cheaper means of transportation for cer- 
tain basic commodities which are essential to the reestablish- 
ment of our prosperity and for future growth. If we prosper, 
Mr. Sargent’s railroad will prosper. Therefore, we sincerely 
hope that Mr. Sargent will seek to find ways to cooperate in 
an effort to solve our mutual problems. 

The shippers and the public are vitally interested in the 
railroads. We want to see them prosper. This is not a question 
of diversion of tonnage; it is a question of increasing tonnage— 
in fact, to prevent further business stagnation which will result 
in a decrease in tonnage. The development of our inland water- 
ways means more manufacturing in the great Mississippi Val- 
ley, a reduction in taxes through a larger distribution of its 
burdens to new industries and payrolls, a prosperous agriculture 
through the development of home markets as well as outlets 
to the sea and world marketts for surplus farm products, more 
population, more payrolls and employment of labor, wider mar- 
kets, and consequently, more tonnage. There is no other way 
out of this throttling condition for the shipper, the consumer and 
the railroads. So let us not fight among ourselves and against 
our joint interests, but let us combine our efforts for our mutual 
welfare and the paramount welfare of the public. 


WATERWAY POLICIES 


“The investment of the United States government and the 
state of Illinois in the waterway from Chicago to St. Louis will 
aggregate $27,500,000, which, at 5 per cent interest, means an 
annual capital cost of $1,375,000,” said C. D. Morris, of the 
Western Railways’ Committee on Public Relations, in an address 
at Marion, Ill., October 23. 

“But this will in no way cover the annual cost of operating 
this short waterway. Like the railroad, the waterway must 
be maintained in serviceable condition if it is to be used. The 
estimated cost of maintaining the Illinois waterway is $338,000 
annually, not to mention the capital invested in equipment and 
the cost of maintaining the same. If, therefore, this waterway 
is ever to return a profit to the people who own it, it must 
effect an annual saving in freight rates exceeding $1,713,000. 
Moreover, this saving must be effected in nine months, since 
the waterway will be covered with ice for at least three months 
out of every twelve, and the entire saving, if it is made, will 
go to increase the profits of the carriers or shippers using the 
waterway, as they will pay nothing whatever for its use to 
the public, which provides it by the expenditure of money 
raised by taxation. 

“It is also proposed to spend 98 million dollars on the Mis- 
sissippi between St. Louis and Minneapolis, which, at 5 per cent, 
would entail an annual interest cost of $4,900,000, while the 
estimated annual cost of maintenance is $1,953,000, making 
$6,853,000 that will have to be saved in freight costs each year 
before it will be possible for that waterway to return a profit 
to the taxpayer. Assuming that the water rate is 20 per cent. 
lower than the rail rate, the water carriers operating between 
St. Louis and Minneapolis must have freight revenues aggre- 
gating almost 35 million dollars annually, which is almost six 
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times the revenues of the entire Inland Waterways Corporation 
for the year 1929. And there is nothing whatever on which to 
base an opinion that the Mississippi north of St. Louis will 
ever be open for navigation longer than six or seven months a 
year. 

“Waterway advocates, however, declare that we have no 
right to expect the boat lines to pay capital costs or to main- 
tain their roadbeds, and herein lies the great injustice that is 
done the railways with which these waterways are designed 
to compete. The railroads are required to pay for the use of 
capital invested in their properties, and the cost of maintaining 
their roadbeds last year aggregated $855,354,867. While not 
objecting to any transportation agency the American people 
desire to use, they do object to a governmental policy that uses 
a portion of the money they pay in taxes to subsidize other 
forms of transportation with a view to taking their business 
away from them. They very naturally feel that all common 
carriers should be treated in the same way and be placed under 
the same sort of regulation. 

“Considered from the standpoint of their economic interest, 
the people desire that form of transportation preserved and 
maintained that will serve them best. Experience has proved 
this to be the railroad. That it will continue to be the back- 
bone of our transportation system, no matter what we may 
do in the way of subsidizing other agencies, does not admit of 
doubt. It has proved to be not only the most dependable, con- 
venient, and satisfactory method of transporting either freight 
or passengers, particularly over long distances, but the cheapest 
method as well. Rates by water and motor are frequently 
lower than rail rates, but, in the case of the railroad, the pub- 
lished rate is all we have to pay, while in the case of the boat 
line or the motor vehicle we pay indirectly, in taxes, enough 
more than the published rate to make the aggregate cost of 
the service as much or more than the rail charge. 

“Strange that in the conduct of our private affairs we insist 
on following economic principles that are fundamentally sound, 
proved to be so by long years of practical experience, while, 
in the expenditure of hundreds of millions of government money, 
we are willing to take a leap in the dark, regardless of con- 
sequences. Surely the time has come when the American people 
should take a look at this gift horse, ‘subsidization,’ squarely 
in the face. Unless it can be proved wise, under approved 
methods of accounting, the sooner we discard it the better it 
will be for the people who support it by taxation.” 


U. S. BARGE LINE AND RAILROADS 


Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the board of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, expressed himself further on 
the subject of coordination of rail and river transportation in 
an address October 25 at the laying of the cornerstone of the 
$500,000 motor-rail-water interchange terminal at Peoria, III. 

The people of Peoria were commended by the general for 
having provided the terminal as follows: 


Such a terminal as this must not be looked upon as an investment 
providing an income paying property for the benefit of Peoria alone, 
but as a great civic improvement, which in the end will redound 
to the benefit of your city, because it is designed to afford to every 
consigner or consignee of freight using any joint rail-water-motor, 
rail-water, or water-motor route through this terminal, the advan- 
tages of cheaper transportation inherent in water. In undertaking 
and carrying to completion this project, the citizens of Peoria have 
not only assured themselves of the benefits of direct cheap water trans- 
portation, of a cheaper combined form o ftransportation, but they have 
performed a great public service in providing a means whereby thou- 
sands upon thousands of our citizens, living far from the environs 
of Peoria, will have cause to bless the day that you people so gen- 
erously took upon your own shoulders the cost of —— this 
terminal. That you will prosper through the location of new indus- 
tries here is practically certain. 

An interchange terminal, according to the general, plays a 
most important part in making effective the policy of Congress 
to promote, encourage and develop water transportation, and 
to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water trans- 
portation. 

“Indeed,” he continued, “were it not for such interchange 
terminals the advantages of water transportation would be lim- 
ited to those communities fortunately located upon the banks 
of our navigable streams; and, further, the people of the whole 
United States would have been taxed for the sole benefit of 
such communities, unless there can be extended to the interior 
the same savings as accrue to river communities by the utiliza- 
tion of such rivers as means of transporting freight. To accom- 
plish this there must be some means by which freight originating 
in the interior, or destined for the interior, which is carried 
partly by rail, or water, or motor, can be cheaply transferred 
from one vehicle to another, the cost of such transfer absorbed, 
and a cheaper than all-rail rate still be offered, or there is no 
means by which the objective, cheaper coordinated and cooper- 
ative transportation can be successfully continued.” 


What Railroads Have to Bear 
General Ashburn discussed questions relating to the switch- 
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ing of bare-rail shipments. He commended the railroads servip; 
Peoria for the cooperation shown by them in connection wit; 
arrangements for use of the new terminal. Continuing, he sai: 


Recent utterances, based entirely upon erroneous informatio, 
have been calculated to lead the public to believe that in our endeayo; 
to restore water transportation facilities we expect to have the rajj. 
roads bear part of the differential afforded by water transportation 
or that we agreed, other than ‘‘as a principle to control future nego. 
tiations with the Federal Barge Lines,’’ that the rail lines shouj 
receive all rail revenue, whether that revenue bore any relation t 
the cost of service performed, or not. Our belief is as follows, and jt 
is now stated as plainly as can be stated, and without in any way alter. 
ing or modifying our attitude when negotiating with the railroad 
last year. 

Whenever there is an all-rail route comparable to a joint: raj. 
water route, and the all-rail earnings are equitably divided betwee, 
the railroads, we are willing to give the delivering, or receiving rai. 
road combining with us to form a joint rail-water, or water-rail-route 
its full rail earnings. We will shrink the other rail earnings by ow 
differential of 20 per cent as prescribed by the Interstate Commerc 
Commission, give the public the benefit of that saving, and accept the 
remainder as our revenue. For example, if railroad A and railroad B 
have a joint haul of 100 miles, and each performs 50 miles of service, 
and divides the revenue 50-50, and we can establish a joint rail. 
water, or water-rail service whereby either railroad A or B performs 
50 per cent of the service, and we perform 50 per cent of the service, 
we will perform our share of the joint haul for 80 per cent of what 
the connecting railroad would do, or 40 cents if the rail charge 
were 50 cents, making a joint rate of 90 cents available to the public, 
and still give the railroad with which we connect, its full rail earn. 
ings, i. e., 50 cents. 

This is an elementary illustration, and very rarely occurs, for 
we have here assumed a comparable route, a comparable service, and 
a reveue divided according to the service performed. 

It is where there is no comparable route, or comparable service 
performed, and where there are no compabale divisions, that we insist 
that the rail and water people should jointly determine what is a 
fair share of the accruing revenue for each participant, or in case of 
dispute, such dispute should be adjudicated by the proper judicia] 
body, i. e., the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


“No Quarrel With Railroads.”’ 


We have no quarrel with the railroads, and we desire them to 
receive a reasonable return upon the money invested in their facilities, 
It is inconceivable to me that the Congress of the United States, or 
the administration, would embark upon a proposition designed to 
impair the efficiency or the earnings of our splendid railroad systems. 
It is equally inconceivable to me that the people of the United States, 
who have been taxed for a hundred years to create navigable water 
rights-of-way, should be deprived of the benefits accruing from their 
operation through cooperation and coordination with rail and motor 
transport. 

Our contention is not antagonistic to the insistance of the rail 
lines as preserving their “all-rail earnings,’’ but we insist that it, 
like all ideals, must be applied practically and in a manner which 
will not operate to deprive the public which resides off the rivers, of 
the benefit of river savings. 

Where comparable rail routes exist in which the barge line sup- 
plants one or more rail lines the principal of ‘‘all-rail earnings’’ should 
be applied provided the application of this principal results in divisions 
which have a definite relation to the cost of service performed. In 
other words, the Barge Line should be no more willing to give up “all- 
water earnings’’ than the rail lines. 

“The problem,’”’ as enunciated by the I. C. C., “tis to determine the 
fair share which each participating carrier should receive of the joint 
rates which have been established.” If both cannot get a living reve- 
nue, water transportation must fail. 

This great national project of rehabilitating water transportation, 
and of making effective a coordinated rail-water-motor transporta- 
tion system, is not one that can be solved by propaganda against 
either rail, water or motor or by scurrilous and libelous articles, and 
wild charges of socialism. Such tactics are not worthy of considera- 
tion. But it is vitally important that the public should not be 


deliberately misled. ee 
“Canned Editorials.” 


One would think, to read the canned editorials appearing through- 
out the country, that its railroads are living in perfect harmony 
among themselves in the matter of the proper division of accruing 
revenue, that they had a proper yard stick by which all revenue 
should be divided, and that their only common enemy is the water- 
ways. 

Far from it. At the present time 26 southwestern carriers are 
seeking to set aside the Interstate Commerce Commission order of 
June, 1929, that joint rates between certain carriers in the south- 
west and western trunk line territory be readjusted in favor of the 
western lines. This order was appealed. by the southwestern carriers 
to a three judge federal court in the western district of Missouri, 
where the order was sustained, and it has now been appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Fifteen of the 44 class one railroads in western trunk line terri- 
tory, which includes Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Missouri, Northern Missouri, and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, would benefit under the order. Twenty-six 
of the 37 class one carriers in southwestern territory, including Texas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and west of the Mississippi River, 
and Southern Missouri, would be affected by the readjustment. If 
this be peace and harmony, lead me to a Kilkenny cat fight. 

It is a condition, not a theory, which confronts us, and that con- 
dition is that we must throw hundreds of millions of dollars already 
invested in our streams into the discard, or we must utilize our 
navigable streams far the purpose for which they were made navigable, 
i. e., cheap transportation. 


Praises Waterway Corporation. 


Van Dorn, instructor in government, Columbia University, says: 

“As civilization becomes increasingly complex the problems of 
government become more and more complicated. New plans, new 
methods, new agencies are constantly being devised to deal with these 
problems. A distinct need has been felt in recent years for some new 
type of agency to handle the various business and commercial enter- 
prises upon which our government has embarked. Our governmental 
—a was not originally designed to carry on this type of enter- 
prise.”’ 

Because the Inland Waterways Corporation is so constructed as 
to be capable of successful operation, and we point to that fact with 
pride, our sorely beset, but friendly enemies, raise the cry of social- 
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jsm, and challenge the constitutionality of a policy which has been 
uniformly followed practically since we had a constitution. Let our 
amiable Don Quixotes charge the wind mill—the results will be the 
same in the long run, and so long as water flows to the sea, that 
water will be utilized for transportation purposes. : 

And while we are on the subject, I desire to state as emphatically 
as words will permit, that it is not the intention of the government 
to enter this water transportation business permanently. The law 
prescribes how and when it will step out, and turn its facilities over 
to private operations. When that time comes, the facilities of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation will be for sale. Its pioneering and 
demonstrative work will have been completed, and the people will 
have a real transportation system, coordinate and cooperative better 
than any single part of such system. : 

What a wonderful link in the great arterial system conceived by 
President Hoover, we are forging today. Almost we connect the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf. Almost all of our river towns of this system 
have become seaports, and soon they will become both lake and 
seaports, and the lake ports will become seaports, and_you shall not 
have long to wait till you will see the day that great fleets ply daily 
from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico. ; 

And in nowise is this great scheme of coordinated transportation 
inimical to the prosperity of the railroads. No question before Con- 
gress has received more serious consideration than the matter of 
carrying out its policy to promote, encourage and develop waterways, 
and to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water trans- 
portation. 





NAVIGATION ON UPPER MISSISSIPPI 

“Because of the long drought and the consequent low water 
in the upper portion of the Mississippi River, the lighthouse 
service of the Department of Commerce has made preparations 
for the possible early removal of its system of buoys in these 
waters,” says the department. “November 10 to 15 is about 
the usual closing time for navigation upon this part of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, and it is sometimes necessary 
to remove the buoys in great haste in order that none may be 
lost or lighthouse service vessels caught in the ice. 

“The superintendent of lighthouses at Rock Island, Ill., has 
been instructed to delay the removal of buoys as long as pos- 
sible, although the river is exceptionally low, in order that 
shipping may have the protection of these channel markers as 
long as possible. While the value of the buoys and the possible 
damage to lighthouse vessels cannot be overlooked, it is the 
duty of the lighthouse service to protect shipping, and due regard 
will be given to the number and value of commercial vessels 
known to be upon the river at the time winter sets in. 


TANKER TRAFFIC THROUGH PANAMA CANAL 

In September, 1930, 94 tank ships transited the Panama 
Canal with an aggregate net tonnage, Panama Canal measure- 
ment, of 533,209, on which tolls of $467,342.51 were paid, accord- 
ing to the Panama Canal Record. Cargo amounted to 466,264 
tons. In point of net tonnage, tanker traffic decreased 15.2 per 
cent as compared with tanker traffic for the corresponding month 
a year ago, while cargo tonnage decreased 1.9 per cent. 

Tank vessels comprised 20.5 per cent of the total commer- 
cial transits through the canal in the month; made up 23 per 
cent of the total Panama Canal net tonnage; were the source of 
22.7 per cent of the tolls collected; and carried 22.6 per cent 
of the total cargo in transit through the canal. 


NAME OF U. S. BARGE SERVICE 


The “Mississippi-Warrior Service” of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, the government’s barge line agency, will be known 
hereafter as the “Federal Barge Lines.” The “Mississippi- 
Warrior Service” covered the government’s barge line opera- 
tions on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Acting Secretary of War Payne has authorized an allotment 
of $100,000 from the river and harbor fund for continuation of 
the survey of the Mississippi River between the mouth of the 
Missouri River and Minneapolis, Minn., with a view to obtaining 
a channel of 9 feet at low water with suitable widths. 

At the quarterly meeting of the advisory board of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation held in Washington October 17, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, that the advisory board of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration is highly appreciative of the personal attention given to the 
corporation by its governor, the secretary of war, as evidenced by his 
recent trip down the Mississippi River; and that it has read with 
warm approval the policy of the administration as announced pub- 
licly by the secretary of war to wit: That the completion of our 
navigable streams in the order of their importance will be proceeded 
with as promptly as sound engineering, sound economics will permit 
and as funds therefor are provided by Congress. 


N. Y. INLAND FREIGHT STATION 


The Port of New York Authority has bought or is about to 
acquire eighty-five per cent of the property needed for the 
new union inland freight station on the block bounded by Eighth 
and Ninth avenues, Fifteenth and Sixteeth streets. 

Demolition of the block, it is expected, will start January 1. 
All of the existing structures are old and few of them of con- 
siderable size. 
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EASTMAN ON REGULATION 


An appeal to business men to become concerned about some 
of the larger problems involved in the regulation of the railroads 
was made by Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman in an address, 
October 23, before the Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
at Boston, on the subject, “Rates and Regulation.” He also 
discussed the “mileage theory” and asserted that the Com- 
mission was not “wedded beyond divorce” to that theory or any 
other theory of making rates. 

Interesting observations with respect to the relation of the 
public to public officials were made by Mr. Eastman in his 
opening remarks. 

“Experience in public service has given me two abiding 
convictions, among others,’ said he. “One is that a_ public 
servant who is in a position to talk at all ought to say pre- 
cisely what is in his mind, with due regard for courtesy and 
tact. The other is that the public ought to say precisely what 
is in their minds with respect to their servants, with less regard, 
perhaps, for courtesy and tact. Intellectual dishonesty is the 
bane of our political life. It probably ranks higher in this re- 
spect than financial dishonesty or stupidity, and I am not sure 
that it does not permeate most of our other activities. On the 
other hand, free criticism of public servants, while often cruel 
and unjust and hard to endure, is an efficacious antidote to 
the poison of self-importance, sometimes called bureaucracy, to 
which as a class they are peculiarly susceptible. All public 
servants from the President and the Supreme Court down ought 
to be inoculated periodically with this antidote, and I hope that 
you will bear this in mind in the discussion which is to follow 
my remarks,” 

Valuation of Railroads 


Valuation lies at the root of public regulation of rates in 
the United States as now practiced, according to the commis- 
sioner, who took up the valuation problem as it involved rail- 
roads and utilities. In that connection he made the comment 
that he had been puzzled by lack of interest of business men 
in the valuation question. 

“Business men presumably are concerned with the general 
level of the charges which they pay for the services of railroads 
and utilities,” said he. “Sometimes they say that they are 
interested only in the relation of rates between themselves and 
their competitors, but upon analysis I question whether they 
will stand by this theory. In determining the general level of 
rates valuation is basic. It is the cornerstone of the structure. 
Yet in the course of sixteen years of active experience in public 
regulation I have seen little or no indication of interest in this 
vital matter upon the part of the business man. Certainly in 
the valuation of railroads the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has never received help from any organization of business men 
—national, state, or local. We have had help from the state 
commissions and from labor organizations. Without it, indeed, 
our valuations would have been ex parte proceedings with no 
opposition to combat the railroad claims, except that provided 
by our own departments. I do not mean that business organ- 
izations might have been expected to go into the details of 
particular valuations. The point is that they have manifested 
no interest in even the vitally important underlying principles.” 

Mr. Eastman said the essential difficulty with railroad and 
utility valuations was that no one had ever been able to arrive 
at any clear understanding of what was meant precisely by 
“fair value for rate-making purposes.” He said the time 
might not be far distant when the cest of reproduction theory 
on its face would work the other way for railroads and utilities 
and that some far-seeing men in these industries were beginning 
to sense this situation. 

“However,” continued he, “it is not clear that they have 
cause for alarm, as I began to perceive on recent close study 
of the Baltimore case (Baltimore street railway rate case). 

In considering what is a reasonable rate of return upon ‘fair 
value’ the Supreme Court had this to say in that case: 


“It is manifest that just compensation for a utility, requiring for 
efficient public service skillful and prudent management as well as 
use of the plant, and whose rates are subject to public regulation, is 
more than current interest on mere investment. Sound business 
management requires that after paying all expenses of operation, 
setting aside the necessary sums for depreciation, payment of interest 
and reasonable dividends, there should still remain something to be 
passed to the surplus account; and a rate of return which does not 
admit of that being done is not sufficient to assure confidence in the 
financial soundness of the utility to maintain its credit and enable 
it to raise money necessary for the proper discharge of its public 
duties. In this view of the matter, a return of 6.26 per cent is clearly 
inadequate.”’ 

The fair inference to be drawn from this, it seems to me, assum- 
ing the cost of reproduction theory to prevail, is that if such costs 
should so fall that ‘fair value” would be materially below original 
cost, with the result that anything like a normal return would 
endanger the dividends, surplus, and credit of a utility, it would 
become the duty of the regulating authorities under the Constitution 
to raise the ‘‘reasonable rate of return’ sufficiently to protect the 
dividends, surplus, and credit. 


Let us analyze this a bit further. It is a poor rule which does 
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not work both ways. If it is the duty of regulating authorities to 
raise the reasonable rate of return above normal to avoid a deficiency 
in dividends and surplus, why in all fairness should it not be their 
duty to depress the rate below normal in order to avoid an excess 
in dividends and surplus? But if this be done, it at once appears 
that the amount of the “fair value” is largely immaterial, for it is 
evident that the desired results can be produced by adjustments, in 
the reasonable rate of return regardless of ‘‘fair value.’’ 


Laborer Worthy of Hire 


This brings me to the crux of my remarks on this topic. In 
reality we are here dealing, not with a question of law, but with 
a question of economics and practical good sense. You will look in 
vain for the “fair value’ rule in the Constitution. It is merely a 
judicial interpretation of the Constitutional amendments which pro- 
vide that no person shall be deprived of property without ‘due 
process of law.” The Supreme Court undertook to determine at 
what point the public regulation of rates would in practical effect 
be equivalent to a taking of property without due process of law, 
and the ‘fair value’’ rule was its answer. It set limits to regulation, 
Necessarily, however, this rule and the attempted definition of ‘fair 
value’’ which accompanied it were based on essentially economic 
considerations and conceptions, or preconceptions. Two of the 
present justices have said that the rule is “‘economically unsound,” 
and experience has shown them to be right. As I see it, a sounder 
view of the matter was suggested by the Supreme Court in the 
passage from the Baltimore case, bearing on credit and reasonable 
rate of return, which I quoted a moment ago. : 

The railroads and the utilities perform public functions. We 
permit private companies to perform such functions because of a 
rather general belief, which I personally do not wholly share, that 
they can do the work better than the state. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire. So long as the railroads and utilities are managed 
honestly and with reasonable efficiency and economy, we all want to 
pay these laborers of ours enough so that they will be willing and 
able to do the work well. Certainly they should not be paid less, 
and I can think of no*good reason why they should be paid more. 
And in determining what is enough for this purpose, there is no need 
for shaving hairs. A fair degree of liberality is appropriate. 

Now the essential test of whether these railroads and utilities 
are being paid enough, it seems to me, is their ability under honest 
and good management to attract the new capital which is constantly 
necessary if they are to meet the needs of a growing community. 
Massachusetts grasped this idea many years ago, before ever the 
“fair value’ rule was enunciated. It proceeded on the theory that it 
would regulate the securities issued by these companies and see to it 
that no more were issued than the demands of the business justified 
and that they represented the actual investment of capital. This 
done, it endeavored to regulate rates so that earnings would be 
sufficient to attract investors in these securities. This policy has, I 
believe, been consistently and successfully pursued in the case of 
the Massachusetts gas and electric companies, and it was success- 
fully pursued in the case of the street railways until they fell upon 
evil days which were no fault of public regulation. To a certain 
extent it was followed, and with advantage, in the case of the Massa- 
chusetts railroads, but there the situation was unfortunately com- 
plicated by conflicts of jurisdiction with other States. 

Under such a policy it is obvious that no periodic and intermin- 
able valuations, so-called, are needed. Regulation proceeds on a basis 
of practical sound sense, and justice is done to both investors and 
public. The absence of appeals from Massachusetts regulation to 
the United States Supreme Court confirms this statement. No 
matter what “fair value’’ might be estimated with the aid of ingen- 
ious lawyers and experts, it is difficult and embarrassing for a 
company to claim confiscation if it is paying 8, 10, or 12 per cent 
dividends on its common stock and has a ready market for new 
issues, 

If such a policy of regulation had been followed throughout the 
country consistently from the beginning, we would have no valua- 
tion problem. The origin of that problem can be traced directly to 
the watered stock and exploitation by construction companies which 
accompanied the building and development of many of our railroads 
and utilities in the absence of any proper public regulation. It is that 
fact which is the source of our difficulties now. The securities of 
such companies obviously cannot be taken as the basis for rate 
regulation. On the other hand our national and state governments 
were negligent in permitting this situation to arise, and the public 
cannot expect to avoid all the consequences of their negligence. The 
circumstances call for some degree of compromise in dealing with 
what has been done in the past and in arriving at a starting point 
from which sound regulation for the future can proceed. In deciding 
what the compromise should be, the valuation data which have been 
accumulated at enormous expense in the case of the railroads and 
many of the utilities could be used to good purpose. 

All this is suggestive merely. I am not undertaking in these 
remarks to outline a specific plan. My object ig only to indicate some 
of the difficulties of the present situation and certain general princi- 
ples which I believe must be applied if we are ever to have a sound 
and effective system of public regulation. I think it likely, also, that 
conditions are gradually shaping themselves so that a solution of 
these difficulties will be feasible. The decline in general level of 
prices will in itself have a strong influence in that direction, if it 
persists. Points of view are often curiously changed by shifts in 
economic conditions. Success in reaching a solution will depend 
largely upon the intelligence and pertinacity with which it is sought. 
If the business men of the country who are independent of the 
railroads and utilities want a solution and will work for it, I feel 
confident that they can have it. As things go nowadays they have 
enormous influence, and up to date this is an influence which has 
been a minus quantity, so far as this phase of public regulation is 
concerned. 

Illegitimate Profits 


What I have already said leads directly to the second matter 
which I shall undertake to discuss. One of the great dangers in the 
private operation of railroads and utilities is that they will be 
exploited for the making of illegitimate profits. I mean profits that 
are derived indirectly from improper dealings with the companies 
rather than directly from their operation. The history of railroads 
and utilities in this country is well-nigh a chronicle of such profits. 
and they have been the source of many enormous fortunes. And 
again I direct attention to the fact that this is a matter with which 
the business men of the country and their organization have seldom 
concerned themselves, if at all. At least if they have, it has escaped 
my notice. ... 

The topics which I have discussed so far relate to public regula- 
tion generally. I have selected them for discussion because they are 
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live, vital topics of great public importance. The fact is, however, 
that at the present time they are of_more consequence in utility 
regulation than in railroad regulation. Financial exploitation through 
overcapitalization, direct or indirect, was a great evil in the railroag 
past, but now the securities which railroads directly issue are aj] 
subject to federal supervision, and holding companies have no very 
widespread influence in their affairs. They were used in the past, 
with results which in notable cases were disastrous, and they are 
beginning to appear again. But Congress has this matter under 
investigation, and it may be hoped that the future will be safeguarded, 


Effect of Competition 


The question of valuation is also, I think, becoming of lesser 
importance so far as the railroads are concerned, although it certainly 
ought not to be disregarded. I say this because there is reason to 
believe that competitive means of transportation, by water, highway, 
pipe line, and air, are developing as factors in the situation g9 
rapidly that it is not at all unlikely that there are now, or soon will 
be, limitations more potent than public regulation upon the aggregate 
revenues which the railroads may earn. I refer to inland waterways, 
to motor busses and trucks and private automobiles, to pipe lines for 
both crude and refined oils and natural gas, and to the carriage of 
mail and passengers by air planes. There is also the long-distance 
transmission of electric power. The situation is one which may well 
cause the railroads serious concern, and the best brains at their 
command will need to work at high pressure to meet it. I think 
they will measure up to the need, but the next few years are likely 
to see radical changes in methods of handling traffic. It is dangerous 
to prophesy, so I shall be content with that comment. 

incidentally shippers also may well give thought to this situa- 
tion. There may be need for some constructive action on their 
part, and perhaps on the part of the government as well. Competi- 
tion is by no means an unmixed blessing. It is quite arguable that it 
demands regulation in the public interest as much as monopoly. 
It can be very wasteful, destructive, and costly. The advantages are 
patent and easily perceived. The disadvantages are often latent 
and not so easily recognized. For example, I have no doubt that 
even the competition of the railroads with each other gives rise to 
heavy costs which a monopoly could avoid. How the account balances 
I do not know, and I doubt whether anyone knows. But these are 
matters worthy of the serious consideration of the shipping public. 


Now I want for a moment to suggest one or two basic principles 
of general application which it seems to me must govern the Com- 
mission in its regulation of rates. In the first place it is a body 
acting for the entire country and not for any particular section. 
Neither the Commission nor any of its members can with any regard 
for its sworn duties place the interests of any one part of the 
country above those of another. It will be an evil day if sectionalism 
gain any important voice in the counsels of the Commission. By the 
same token it is the duty of the Commission, with due regard for 
differences in conditions, to treat all shippers and all localities alike 
and have no favorites. A further general principle which must be 
borne in mind is that the railroads are privately operated and it is 
not the function of the Commission to manage them. 

This latter principle calls for some explanation. Public regulation 
is not management, but it is necessarily an interference with man- 
agement. Every order that the Commission enters constitutes an 
act of interference. But there is a realm of management which I 
believe has been left free to the private owners. Without defining it 
closely, let me illustrate this realm, as I understand it. As has been 
seen, railroads are monopolistic only in part, and they are subject to 
much competition. It is not the policy of the law to prevent this 
competition, within reasonable limits, but on the other hand it is not 
required. If the Commission should undertake to compel the railroad 
to cut rates for competitive reasons, it would be exceeding its author- 
ity and trespassing upon a discretion of management which has been 
left to the private owners. As another illustration, it may be that a 
railroad could stimulate certain traffic and increase its revenue by 
reducing rates, as is often suggested in the case of passenger traffic, 
This, however, is a question of wisdom in management, and so long 
as the rates do not exceed a reasonable maximum, I believe that 
this matter also must be left to the discretion of the owners . 


Mileage Rates 


Mr. Eastman referred to the increasing activity of the 
Commission in recent years with respect to general rate in- 
quiries and said this was a tendency that made itself felt before 
Congress adopted the Hoch-Smith resolition, and that would 
have continued to develop if that resolution had never been made 
a part of the law. Taking up specifically the question of mileage 
rates, the commissioner said: 


Along with this development there was also a growing tendency, 
which began a good many years ago, to fix rates, at least certain 
kinds of rates, on a mileage or distance basis. This was no new 
principle in rate making. The railroads had used distance scales in 
numerous situations from the very beginning. But the Commission 
has greatly extended the application of this principle. In essence it 
was applied in the great country-wide revision of express rates 
about 17 years ago, and not long after in the extensive revision of 
class rates throughout central territory. Since that time it has been 
applied on a large scale in numerous other situations, particularly 
in the case of class rates. Such a system of rates has the manifest 
advantage that it treats all shippers and localities alike on one 
common basis. It plays no favorities, and all are given the advantage 
or disadvantage of their geographical location. 

The reasons for the use of such a system of rates, where it has 
been used, have been explained in detail by the Commission in its 
reports, and I shall not undertake to go into similar detail here. In 
general the results from its use, so far as we are able to judge from 
the filing of formal complaints, have been satisfactory. There has, 
however, been considerable talk in opposition to what is called the 
“mileage theory,” and grave fears have been expressed as to the 
results, more particularly if it should be applied to the rate adjust- 
ments on various commodities. That it may not be well adapted in 
undiluted form to every situation, particularly where low-grade so- 
called basic commodities are involved, and that rate groups or blan- 
kets of varying extent are often desirable, has been indicated by the 
Commission itself. What I have already said about the influence of 
established custom and practice may also be recalled again here. 

I have no desire to debate the so-called ‘‘mileage theory” in these 
remarks, and doubt whether it would be appropriate; but let me say 
that the Commission is not now, so far as I know, wedded beyond 
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divorce to that theory or any other theory of making rates. We 
do wish to make rates by principle, and by the soundest that we can 
discover. If those who condemn what they call ‘‘mileage’’ rates will 
present some definite substitute plan which they think ought to be 
followed, it will, I am sure, receive respectful and careful considera- 
tion, and I have no doubt that it will be adopted if it is found to 
be an improvement over the methods which we have been following. 
For myself I can say, however, that an essential feature of any plan, 
pefore it can be adopted, must be equality of treatment without favor- 
itism or other form of unjust discrimination. 

So far as I have been able to discover, those who oppose what 
they term the ‘‘mileage theory” believe, in a not altogether definite 
way, that there should be some system of rates which will permit all 
producers of a given commodity, or some of them, to reach the im- 
portant consuming markets, or some of them, on equal terms, or 
something like equal terms. I am not sure just how far they carry 
their belief. Of course a postage-stamp system of rates would ac- 
complish this result perfectly, but that could hardly be adopted by 
the railroads? It may be, also, that some other plan might be worked 
out which would accomplish the desired result, or an approximation 
of it, and which would be practicable. There are a considerable num- 
per of relatively simple situations where rate blankets can be used 
to advantage, and meet with general approval. With that exception 
and so far as complicated situations are concerned, all that I can 
say is that I have not yet seen or heard of a satisfactory substitute 
which plays no favorites and does not leave certain shippers or 
receivers of freight or localities out in the cold. If there is such 
a plan, let it be produced for consideration. I call attention to the 
fact, however, that if such a plan could be developed which would 
be fair to all of the shippers, it would seem that it must inevitably 
result in charging relatively low rates for long hauls and relatively 
high rates for short hauls. Whether this would be fair in all cases 
to individual railroads, or whether it could be made effective, so far 
as the short hauls are concerned, in the face of motor truck compe- 
tition may be doubted. 

I could say more on this subject, but this is all that time will 
permit. At least you have one suggestion for consideration, and that 
is this: “If you don’t like the ‘mileage theory,’ or any other theory 
which you think we are following, bring forward some definite plan 
for consideration which will be comprehensive, fair to all, and prac- 
ticable.’””’ You are at liberty, of course, within reasonable limits, to 
secure from the railroads such advantages as they may voluntarily 
extend by reason of competition to all similarly situated. But the 
Commission is not the dispenser of competitive favors. 

Before I close let me add one further word. Everybody con- 
cedes that both cost and value of service should be considered in 
arriving at fair rates for particular commodities. There is no agree- 
ment, however, as to what the costs or values of particular services 
are or as to what weight they should be given in arriving at rates. 
These are exceedingly difficult and important questions. In my opinion 
they deservie closer attention than they have had in the past. They 
call for extensive research. We have already done quite a little along 
those lines, but much remains to be done. I hope that we shall be 
able to report material progress from time to time, and reflect the 
results of our research to some reasonable extent in our work. 

I end by repeating in substance what I said in beginning the 
discussion of this topic, and I believe that I can safely say it for 
the Commission. The public regulation of freight rates is an intricate 
and burdensome task. We are performing that task to the best of our 
ability, and are striving to be guided by sound principle. But we are 
not dogmatists, and we are searching for the light. If you or anyone 
else has a better lantern to guide our footsteps than those we are 
using, we shall welcome it with joy and thanksgiving. 


I. C. C. AND RAIL TAXES 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission has been receiving 
through the mails a great many clipped copies of a newspaper 
advertisement for a New York bank calling attention to the 
growth of railroad taxes with a footnote containing the sug- 
gestion that ‘every reader desiring prosperity in the country 
should cut this article out, put it in an envelope and mail it 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C.,’” 
says a statement signed by Secretary McGinty, of the Commis- 
sion. 

“Apparently the officials of the bank and the readers who 
forwarded the clippings are not cognizant of the fact that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has no power either to impose 
or regulate railroad taxes. 

; “This statement is made public because many of the clip- 
pings are accompanied by letters commenting thereon and is 
the only answer the Commission will undertake to make to 
these communications.” 


A MILLION DOLLARS A DOZEN 








This array of Pennsylvania Railroad locomotives has attracted 


much attention from passengers who await trains in West Phila- 


delphia_ station. The locomotives are “resting” in their tem- 
porary home during the revision of facilities in connection with 
the Philadelphia improvements. Day and night they may be 
seen lined up like race horses awaiting the snap of the barrier. 
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RECIPROCITY IN BUYING 


The Commission’s investigation of reciprocity in railroad 
purchasing and routing, Docket 22455, was resumed before Ex- 
aminer Rogers, in Chicago, October 20, with the recall to the 
stand of A. A. Adams, supervisor of traffic for the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company and its subsidiaries. Mr. Adams pre- 
sented a complete record of the movements of the 200 cars 
that his interests purchased from the New York Central and 
that were moved under load from Chicago and other points to 
Burns, Ore., under circumstances that Commission investiga- 
tors considered suspicious (see Traffic World, October 11, p. 
891). Mr. Adams said that, in turning these cars over to the 
C. & N. W. and other lines for loading and movement, he had 
stated that no per diem was to be charged against them but ad- 
mitted that he was not sure just what his justification was. 

“We told them to do that,” he said, “whether we had a 
right to or not.” He reiterated his contention, however, that 
the cars were actually New York Central cars until they ar- 
rived at Burns. As opposed to this, Mr. List, Commission 
attorney, introduced in evidence three letters signed by the 
witness and directed to the Union Pacific at Omaha, in which 
he stated that the cars belonged to the Hines company. Mr. 
Adams did not remember having written the letters. 

Later in the day James R. Pickering, superintendent of 
transportation for the Rock Island, was examined briefly with 
reference to six of the disputed cars that were loaded on his 
line. He said he was told by the Hines people that no switch- 
ing charges were to be assessed on these cars, which were to 
be sent back for line haul over the C. & N. W. Subsequently, 
however, he added, it was discovered that the steel to be loaded 
required further processing and, in order to protect the transit 
rate, five of the cars were shipped west over his road. 

The rest of the day was given over to the examination of 
the president and two vice-presidents of the Rock Island. They 
were: J. E. Gorman, president; Frank D. Reed, vice-president 
and purchasing agent, and A. Mackenzie, vice-president and 
freight traffic manager. 

After Mr. Reed had again gone over the mechanics of mak- 
ing purchases on railroads, had denied that premiums were ever 
paid by him for supplies in return for freight routings, and had 
said that he understood reciprocity to mean that, price, quality 
and service being satisfactory, patrons of the Rock Island should 
have preference in placing orders, the perennial subject of the 
investigation—draft gears—then came up for review. Mr. 
Reed, Mr. Mackenzie, and especially Mr. Gorman, emphatically 
denied that there had been any attempt directly to trade Swift, 
Armour, or Grigsby-Grunow traffic for draft gear purchases. 
Mr. Gorman pointed out that, as a matter of fact, the great bulk 
of Rock Island draft gears in the past had been purchased from 
the Miner company, from which producer his road could never 
hope to get any considerable tonnage. 

With reference to the Forsyth gear, the Commission attor- 
ney said he had correspondence which showed Mr. Mackenzie 
to be a stockholder in that company. Mr. Mackenzie denied 
ever owning any stock in the Forsyth company, a statement 
Mr. List said he “was very glad to hear.” 

Mr. Gorman said that, if the question ever came up of pay- 
ing unreasonable prices for material in return for tonnage, he 
would say “no,” but added that he didn’t think the necessity 
for such a decision on his part would arise so long as Mr. Reed 
remained in charge of the Rock Island purchases. He said he 
believed such a course of action would be contrary to existing 
laws. 

Most of Mr. Gorman’s time on the stand was occupied in 
endeavoring to explain why the contract for the Rock Island 
ice plant at Silvis, Ill., just outside Moline, had been let to the 
Continental Ice Company without first advertising for bids. 
Mr. Gorman said he believed his 53 years of railroad experience 
had taught him to know men and that it was that knowledge 
on his part that had, more than any other factor, won him his 
place in the railroad world. He said the group of men who, 
he eventually discovered, were the Continental company appealed 
to him as the proper group to do this work and that he had 
decided that he would rather do business with them than with 
other ice people whom he knew better and against whom he 
knew nothing detrimental. He admitted that there was a cer- 
tain belief on his part that the result might be increased traffic 
on his road, and said, also, that it was thoroughly understood 
that a satisfactory contract price for ice would be arranged. 

On Mr. List’s insistence that he could not understand these 
motives clearly and on his pressing for “good, strong, substantial 
reasons” for giving the contract to the Continental, Mr. Gorman 
replied that he hardly hoped to be able to make the Commission 
attorney understand or that his reasons would appeal to him 
as “good, sound, substantial reasons.” He insisted that he had 
had no inkling of any possibility that Swift and Company were 
interested in the Continental corporation. “In fact,” he added, 
“I wasn’t interested in the Continental company. I doubt whether 
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I knew the name of the company when I decided to permit 
these men to construct the plant.” 

J. J. Bennett, purchasing agent for the Illinois Central, 
occupied the witness stand the whole of October 21. His descrip- 
tion of the manner in which supplies are bought on the Illinois 
Central, under his direct supervision, was much the same as that 
already given by the chief purchasing officers of other western 
lines, except that, as brought out by questions of Mr. List and 
statements of the witness, a somewhat closer liaison between the 
traffic and purchasing departments existed on the Illinois Central. 
Numerous letters among the more than 500 pages of correspond- 
ence put in as exhibits indicated that suggestions as to sources of 
material supply coming to the purchasing agent from the traffic 
department received sympathetic attention. Mr. Bennett in- 
sisted, however, that, even in such of those letters where the 
standard phrase “price, quality and service considered,” did not 
appear, it was understood. 

In the matter of prices, there also seemed to be a divergence 
in the practice on the Illinois Central from that on other western 
roads. Although, as a general rule, the witness said, bids were 
solicited and the order awarded either to the lowest bidder or 
to some patron of the road who met that figure, there were 
several commodities on which the price was arrived at through 
negotiation. One of these was coal, on which he said it was his 
practice, at stated periods, to make a study of the markets, the 
production costs, etc., and then to submit a recommendation as 
to the price to be paid to A. C. Mann, vice-president of the road 
and his immediate snperior. Mr. Mann, then, according to the 
witness, negotiated with the coal producers and, in the end, 
either accepted the purchasing agents recommendations, or 
modified them. 

Examiner Rogers seemed anxious to know whether or not 
such recommendations included in the suggested price a profit 
for the miners of the coal. The witness said they did, but that, 
as finally determined on by the vice-president, he didn’t know 
whether or not a profit was included. 

The correspondence put into the record contained many 
instances of the purchase of what the witness termed distress 
coal, the distress not meaning that the road needed it badly, 
but that the seller had it in a market where no sale could be 
found. The witness said it was common practice in such in- 
stances, to take the coal off of the seller’s hands at the price 
then being paid by the railroad for fuel coal. 

The Commission attorney also questioned him with refer- 
ence to a memorandum issued from his office to the effect that, 
on future contracts, cement purchased by the railroad would be 
furnished the contractors. The inference was that the railroad 
wanted to use these cement purchases as levers in obtaining 
traffic. The witness did not deny that that might have had 
something to do with the decision, but he pointed out that, on 
most construction jobs, the railroad specified the brand of cement 
anyhow. 


On the subject of control of the routing of traffic of one 
company by another, the witness was questioned with reference 
to large purchases of paint from the Charles Long company, of 
Louisville, mentioned several times during the inquiry as claim- 
ing to control the routing of the product of the Carnation Milk 
Company. This developed the information that prices on paint 
were arrived at, for purposes of purchase by the Illinois Central, 
in much the same manner as those for the purchase of coal. 
The witness said there were large shops near the Long plant, 
at Louisville, and that, therefore, it was wise to buy paint from 
that company at the pre-determined “fair price.” 


The policy of the Illinois Central in conducting its pur- 
chasing activities on a basis not quite so strictly competitive as 
other roads previously examined, seems to have caused a 
determination on the part of Mr. List, commission attorney, to 
question officials of that road even more closely than was the 
case with those who had preceded them on the witness stand. 
Mr. Bennett was not dismissed until the morning session of 
October 22 was nearly over. 


It was brought out that, on the Illinois Central, the pur- 
chasing department furnishes the traffic department with a com- 
plete list of those to whom it sends invitations to bid on com- 
petitive purchases and keeps that list revised. Also, according 
to the testimony, though coal purchases generally are allocated 
to mines along the line of the road in direct proportion to the 
amount of commercial tonnage shipped over the Illinois Central, 
a certain amount of so-called “free tonnage” is reserved which, 
in effect, is used by the coal traffic manager in his solicitation 
of that commercial tonnage. Mr. Bennett was questioned with 
reference to correspondence concerning the ordering of 50,000 
tons of coal from the Peabody Coal Company in return for an 
increase of 125,000 tons in the commercial shipments of coal 
company over his road. The Commission attorney seemed to 
put much stress on the statement of the witness that the Pea- 
body company was a member of the “family of Insull interests.” 
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J. F. MacMahon, coal traffic manager, was questioned with 
reference to this correspondence, which was signed by his pre. 
decessor, B. J. Rowe, and which spoke of the “agreement” mage 
with the coal company. Examiner Rogers wanted to know 
whether the coal traffic manager could make such agreements 
without reference to his superiors, but the witness said that 
the language of the letter probably referred to a tentative 
agreement which had already been discussed by the Illinois 
Central purchasing and traffic officials. As evidence of the 
manner in which purchase-tonnage bargaining was carried on, 
other letters were introduced in which road officials expressed 
dissatisfaction with a ratio of purchases to tonnage of 2% to1. 
and suggested a 3 to 1 ratio as more satisfactory. 

A. C. Mann, vice-president in charge of purchasing, was 
closely examined with reference to a number of exhibits of files 
of correspondence. One of these was with Arch McFarland, 
lieutenant governor of Iowa, who, according to the letters, would 
profit to the extent of ten cents a ton on all coal bought by the 
Illinois Central from the Arch McFarland Fuel Company, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, and who reminded the railroad, in a letter seek. 
ing orders, that he “looked after the legislative matters of the 
various railroads, including the Illinois Central.” Though an- 
other letter written by Mr. Mann suggested that it would be 
“starting a dangerous precedent” to favor the state official, 
later letters showed that considerable coal was bought from 
the McFarland company. The witness pointed out, however, that 
in all these cases, the coal was purchased at the same price as 
that quoted in the current Illinois Central fuel contracts. 

In a number of other instances, Mr. Mann insisted that 
prices quoted did not always mean net prices. He pointed out 
that, in selling Waterloo scrap to a local dealer at $11.00 a 
ton, as compared to a Chicago quotation of $11.55 a ton, the 
road was actually saving money because it saved the cost of 
hauling the material to Chicago. Again, with reference to 
recommendations for the purchase of lumber from specified 
producers for use in building cars, the witness pointed out that 
it was the car builder who paid the lumber bill and that he 
was not forced to accept the suggestion. In such cases, all that 
was understood, he said, was that the builder would buy his 
lumber from producers on the line of the Illinois Central. 

While he denied any tendency on the part of his lumber 
buyers to “peddle” requisions for tonnage, the witness frankly 
stated that he believed that “lumber orders should be used to 
get traffic.” He said he would never countenance the paying of 
premiums for material in return for traffic, but his objection was 
that that would be “bad business.” He said he believed it would 
be wasting money since his road got a “large part of its traffic 
through its purchasing power anyway.” 

The Continental Ice Company bobbed up again, through 
references to the Illinois Central’s contract for its icing needs 
at its South Water Street yard, in Chicago. Before 1928 the 
ice had been furnished at that yard, as well as at the adjacent 
Harrison Street yard, by the Consumers’ Company. Under both 
arrangements, the witness said, the contract price was $4.75 a 
ton. In June, 1928, he said, when the Continental contract stilll 
had a year to run, representatives of that company offered a 
10-cent reduction in return for a 3-year contract, which was 
awarded. Mr. Mann said his dealings had been with the presi- 
dent of the ice company and that, although the traffic department 
of his road had recommended the company, it had said nothing 
about the interest of large packing companies in the Continental 
Company. 

Except for brief reappearances of Mr. Bennett and Mr. Mant, 
and the presence on the witness stand of C. R. Young, super- 
intendent of transportation, long enough to say that he knew 
nothing of the ownership of the 38 disputed cars loaded for the 
Hines company at Birmingham, the whole of October 23 was 
occupied in examining W. Haywood, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Illinois Central. 


Mr. Haywood was taken over the whole of the thick volume 
of Illinois Central correspondence, almost page by page, by 
Mr. List, and questioned as to details. In addition, he expressed 
opinions as to general practices, rather broader in their outlook 
on reciprocal practices than any hitherto expressed in the course 
of the investigation. He said, for instance, that it was common 
practice for the solicitors under his jurisdiction to try to per- 
suade shippers to overrule the instructions of receivers when the 
latter ordered tonnage moved over competitive routes, and 
added that, where contracts as between buyer and seller gave 
the former the routing privilege, the railroad usually knew 
nothing of it and made no effort to find out. He said he did not be- 
lieve the practice was in contravention of any law. One of the 
things he mentioned as having caused an intensification of reciD- 
rocal practices on the railroads was what he called the “new com- 
petition,” by which, he explained, he meant the highways and 
wateryways which were making it harder for a road to get neW 
business and to hold old established traffic. He mentioned also 
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the increasing use of coal substitutes, which moved via pipe line, 
as reducing railroad tonnage. 

He stressed, as other traffic witnesses had stressed, that 
his department never asked consideration of shippers by the 
purchasing department without expressing or implying the usual 
“price and quality being equal,” condition. Evidently somewhat 
wearied by the continued use of the phrase, Examiner Rogers 
jaunched on a series of questions which he intended should 
develop just what it meant. In the end, the witness said that, 
after all, “price” merely meant that he intended the price to be 
left to the discretion of the purchasing department, and that he 
did not necessarily mean lowest price, and that by “quality” 
he meant goods that met with the approval of whatever 
department eventually used the supplies involved. 

In summing up the witness’s testimony, Mr. Rogers asked: 

“If we brought in here the records of manufacturers from 
whom you buy, just as we have brought in your records, would 
they not show that you have used purchases in getting traffic, 
just as they have used traffic in getting purchases? In other 
words, have the tactics not been the same on both sides?” 

After objecting to the use of the word “tactics” to describe 
what he considered a perfectly ethical practice, and after the 
examiner had admitted that he might better have used 
“methods” or “practices,” the witness readily admitted that that 
would be the case. He said his men were instructed to refer to 
purchases in persuading prospects to route traffic over the Illi- 
nois Central, but that they were cautioned never to use threats. 

It was due also to a question by the examiner that the first 
reference to passenger traffic was made. The witness said that, 
so far as reciprocal practices were concerned, passenger traffic 
was used on the one hand and obtained on the other just the 
same as freight tonnage. 
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In the course of his detailed examination, another new factor 
was introduced, when correspondence with the Ayer and Lord 
Tie Company was read, in which a readjustment of some rates 
was involved. Mr. List asked the witness questions that seemed 
to have for their object the developing of a similarity between 
purchases made and rates adjusted as producers of traffic. The 
witness explained that there was a well-defined method of rate 
making and that, in this particular case, as in all others, the 
proper course was followed. 


Draft gears and ice contracts came in for more attention. 
With reference to the former, Mr. Haywood said one of the men 
who had approached him in behalf of the Forsyth gear was 
A. A. Adams, traffic director of the Hines industries, the presi- 
dent of which was shown on a list of stockholders of the Forsyth 
company sent to the railroad. So far as the Continental Ice 
Company was concerned, Mr. Haywood said the president of 
that company had been brought to him by Mr. O’Hara, of Swift 
and Company, who said he, himself, was a stockholder in the 
ice corporation, and that he had, thereupon, passed the official 
on to Mr. Bennett. He said no promise of freight tonnage had 
been made to him by Mr. O’Hara, and that the only knowledge 
he had of other shippers’ traffic men being interested in the 
ice company was what he had heard. 


On the matter of the Hines cars, he said he had handled 
them as new equipment purchased by an interstate common 
carrier, but added that, until the day Mr. Adams had asked him 
to haul the 38 cars to Birmingham for loading with pipe des-- 
tined for Burns, Ore., he had never heard the name of the 
Oregon and North Western, and that the only evidence he ever 
had of the character of that road as an interstate common 
carrier was Mr. Adams’ assurance given to him at that time. 
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MEETING TRUCK COMPETITION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Truck competition and the desire of rail carriers to be per- 
mitted to meet it continue to be matters that daily come before 
the Commission in the form of applications, by railroads, for 
permission to publish rates, on short notice, which they believe 
will enable them to fight for the traffic they fear trucks other- 
wise will take. The southern railways continue to be the most 
prominent in their determination to fight the trucks for the 
hauling of cotton, not only to the ports but to interior points of 
concentration or consumption. : 

However, once in a while a railroad applies for permission 
to meet competition on some commodity not embraced within 
the list made by the applications of the southern carriers in 
respect of cotton or of western carriers in respect of canned 
fruits and vegetables. Such an unusual application was that 
filed by the Winchester & Wardensville, a short line in the 
Virginias. It asked to be allowed to publish commodity rates 
on scrap iron from three groups of stations, 4 cents a hundred 
pounds from those around Valley Pike, Va., 5 cents from the 
group around Back Creek, Va., and 6 cents from the group 
around Capon Divide, W. Va., to Winchester. The application 
said the rates would be published in a Winchester & Western 
series of tariffs. The Winchester & Western is shown in the 
Official Guide as the one having a line between Winchester and 
Wardensville. The reason for asking for the short notice per- 
mit is that there is scrap iron at Wardensviile and intermediate 
Points requiring to be transported from those points imme- 
diately. The railroad said that if it did not make rates lower 
than sixth class the scrap iron would be hauled by trucks and 
then loaded into freight cars at Winchester. 

The Boston & Albany also asked for permission to 
make rates, on short notice, for container service from Boston 
and Springfield, Mass., to Utica, N. Y., on the basis of 5 cents 
a mile on each container loaded to 4,000 pounds or less, with 
one-fourth cent added for each additional 500 pounds. The 
minimum charge would be $14.65 from Boston to Utica and $9.70 
from Springfield to Utica. 

_ In its application the Boston & Albany said there were con- 
tainer car rates from Boston and Springfield to points around 
Utica, such as Rochester and Syracuse. It further asserted that 
there was no property to be transported and that unless it was 
permitted to make the rates it would go by truck. Utica is in- 
cluded in I. and S. No. 3198. The application, therefore, was in 
the nature of a request that the order in that case be modified 
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so as to permit the making of rates to Utica on account of truck 
competition. 

The Commission denied the application of the Boston & 
Albany, saying that there had been no showing of unusual con- 
ditions warranting the issuance of a sixth section permission 
because the carrier desired to meet truck competition by means 
of the extension of container car rates from Boston and Spring- 
field, Mass., to Utica, N. Y. It came to the opposite conclusion 
as to conditions surrounding scrap iron traffic which the Win- 
chester & Wardensville said it could not hope to obtain, in 
competition with trucks, unless it were permitted to offer re- 
duced rates on short notice. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT INQUIRY 


In connection with its announcement of the times and 
places for hearings in No. 23400, coordination of motor trans- 
portation (see Traffic World, October 18), the Commission said: 


_ Parties in interest at the discretion of the presiding commis- 
sioner or examiner will be given opportunity to present evidence 
relative to the proceeding in the following order, unless otherwise 
directed at the hearings: (1) common carriers subject to the inter- 
state commerce act, (2) other common carrier operators of motor 
busses or motor trucks, and (3) other parties in interest. 

Each respondent who participates directly or indirectly in motor 
vehicle operations should, at one of the above hearings, produce wit- 
nesses competent to give testimony as to the matter of this in- 
vestigation. 

For the purpose of this proceeding, Examiner A. E. Stephan 
is designated to examine the witnesses with a view to assisting the 
Commission in the development of the facts and record. 

The hearing will be confined primarily to the matter of coordina- 
tion between common carriers subject to the act and common carriers 
by motor vehicle. Testimony should be confined to factual state- 
ments; arguments can be embodied in briefs which parties will be 
afforded opportunity to file. 


MOTOR COACH TARIFFS FILED 


At the suggestion of W. V. Hardie, director of the Commis- 
sion’s bureau of traffic, the Baltimore & Ohio has filed on three 
days’ notice, a tariff, its I. C. C. A-8600, defining the motor coach 
service it has had in effect in New York and Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Newark, N. J., for a number of years. As soon as Mr. 
Hardie suggested the filing of the tariff covering the terminal 
service afforded passengers in the metropolitan area, the Balti- 
more & Ohio asked for special sixth section permission to file 
the tariff on one day’s notice. The Commission, however, gave 
permission to file on three days’ notice. 

This filing is a tariff recognition of the service that has been 
in effect since the Baltimore & Ohio ceased operating into the 
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Pennsylvania passenger terminal on Manhattan Island because 
it could not agree with the Pennsylvania as to the rent to be 
paid for space in that passenger terminal. 

In describing the coach service the Baltimore & Ohio said 
that except as otherwise specified in individual tariffs all tickets 
(except those which by tariff provision were indorsed “trans- 
atlantic steamship’) reading via the Baltimore & Ohio to, from 
or via New York City, N. Y., or Newark, N. J., would be valid 
for passage via the supplementary motor coach service provided 
by the Baltimore & Ohio between its rail terminals at Jersey 
City and Elizabeth, N. J., and established motor coach stations 
in New York and Newark. The tariff enumerates three stations 
in Manhattan, one in Brooklyn, and one in Newark, N. J. The 
stations in Manhattan are on 42d street, 33d street and Colum- 
bus Circle; in Brooklyn, on Joralemon street, and at the Jersey 
Central Tereminal in Newark. The tariff also describes the 
territorial limits of the coach service. 

Filing of this tariff meets one of the objections that have 
been made by the Pennsylvania against the arrangement 
whereby its competitor has been placing passengers into and 
taking them out of the metropolitan area. One of the allega- 
tions made in the course of the controversy was that the Balti- 
more & Ohio had afforded coach service to and from points 
not even mentioned in its advertisements as to the services it 
was offering to passengers. 


LIVE STOCK BY RAIL AND TRUCK 


(Railroad Data) 


The live stock shippers of Illinois would have saved $400,703 
in 1927 if the 1,115,606 head of live stock shipped by truck to 
three markets had been shipped by rail, according to a study 
of live stock trucking rates made by R. C. Ashby, associate 
chief in live stock marketing of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois. 

The analysis shows that trucking charges on live stock to 
the three principal markets—Peoria, East St. Louis and Chi- 
cago—averaged, on the whole, from two to four times as much 
as railway charges for corresponding distances, and in some 
cases were as high as eight times the comparable rail charges. 
On the basis of the 1927 volume of trucking and the freight 
rates which prevailed in that year, the apparent net saving made 
by rail shipment instead of by truck would have been 34.4 cents 
a head, Mr. Ashby’s study shows. 

In calculating net marketing expense by rail 10 cents per 
100 pounds was allowed for trucking from farm to market, and 
10 cents per 100 pounds for shipping association home expense. 

While distribution costs represent the major expense in 
marketing live stock, the report also discusses other factors 
which modify the final transportation expense. These include 
(1) comparative risks; (2) terminal differentials in yardage 
and in commissions; (3) comparative shrinkage; (4) the atti- 
tude of buyers toward truck and rail shipments; and (5) con- 
venience, which, though not directly measurable in terms of 
expense, is an important factor in determining the type of 
shipment used. 

The report further explains that “a comparison of insur- 
ance rates applying to live stock shipped by truck and by rail, 
obtained from the Hartford Insurance Company, favors the 
shipments by rail. 


‘In comparing the rail and truck rates the reader should 
bear in mind the fact that the insurance company recovers 
from the railroad companies a certain proportion of its rail 
losses, shippers receiving full payment from the insurance com- 
pany and assigning to it any claims they may have against the 
carriers. There is no similar recovery on losses by truck. 
Several states, however, now require commercial truckmen to 
provide insurance on all cargoes, nine states being listed thus 
far as having such requirements. 


“Conversations with truckmen indicate a realization on the 
part of many that rates are now so low in many instances as 
to preclude satisfactory profit on the present basis of opera- 
tion. Many truckmen say that on the basis of current live 
stock rates their margin of profit is dependent largely upon the 
development of a back-haul business. In at least one area live 
stock trucking appears to be stabilizing on that basis, and con- 
centrating largely in the hands of a few operators. 


“Obviously further changes in live stock truckage rates will 
be influenced directly by the degree to which back-haul busi- 
ness is developed for trucks moving live stock to market. Many 
farmers mention the convenience and economy of the back-haul 
service and an important reason for their growing patronage 
of live stock truckage. Organized trucking by cooperative live 
stock shipping associations has received increasing attention 
in the last two years and instances of its success are numerous.” 

In discussing the possibility of the railroads entering the 
live stock trucking field either by providing local truck service 
to shipping points or by putting on truck service direct to mar- 
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ket, the report states that definite developments in those direc. 
tions have not as yet appeared in the live stock field. 

However, railroads do use motor trucks. More than 7 
railroads now utilize trucks to supplement regular shipping 
service, 46 in terminal operations, 15 in the form of store-door 
delivery and 11 to replace local freight trains. 


RAIL AND BUS TRAFFIC IN BRITAIN 


Progress has been made in the coordination and develop. 
ment of rail and road passenger traffic since the railway com. 
panies in Great Britain have had authority to operate motor 
service, according to Trade Commissioner W. L. Kilcoin, London, 
in a report to the Department of Commerce. 

“The policy of cooperating with existing services, rather 
than the launching of new bus lines, was initially adopted by 
the railway companies with eminently satisfactory results,” says 
the report. 

“Immediately on obtaining their road powers the railway 
companies entered into negotiations with the larger road trans. 
port concerns and, as a result, working arrangements were made 
with the most important companies. Under these agreements 
machinery has been set up for the coordination of rail and road 
passenger traffic. The railway companies also acquired a finan. 
cial interest in these bus companies, but this interest is in no 
case a controlling one. In many instances the railway com. 
panies hold the same number of shares as the original propri- 
etors, the result being that there is an equality of interest be. 
tween the two parties, so that the new form of transport is 
free to follow its normal development. 

“The negotiations fell mainly under two heads, those with 
the principal road transport concerns of the country and those 
with municipal corporations. The former are controlled and 
directed by a few groups, of which the principal are the Tilling 
and British Automobile Traction and British Electric Traction 
group, the National Omnibus & Transport Co. (Ltd.), the Scot- 
tish Motor Traction Co. (Ltd.), and the National Electric 
Construction Company. : 

“Joint committees, consisting of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the railway and the road company, have been con- 
stituted to propose measures by which the services of the two 
modes of transport can best be coordinated. There has thus 
been established between the parties to the agreements a very 
real medium for exchanging ideas for the benefit of the public 
as well as of themselves. 

“The agreements between the railways and the road trans- 
pert companies involved negotiations between the London, Mid- 
land & Scottish Railway and 8 associated road companies; 
between the London & North Eastern Railway and 4 associated 
companies; between the London & North Eastern and London, 
Midland & Scottish Railways, jointly, and 13 associated road 
companies; between the Great Western Railway and 7 associ- 
ated companies, and between the Southern Railway and 9 
companies. . 

“With regard to municipal services, the railway companies 
purchased half interests in suburban routes that are now worked 
jointly, and certain long-distance undertakings were purchased 
outright. The negotiations with the municipal corporations 
included agreements between the London & North Eastern and 
the London, Midland & Scottish Railways, jointly, and the three 
municipal corporations of Sheffield, Leeds, and Halifax; also 
between the London, Midland & Scottish Railway and the cor- 
poration of Huddersfield. 

“This growth in motor transport has been reflected also in 
another manner—in the closing of a large number of small rail- 
way stations in rural districts. According to figures released 
by the four railway companies, 176 stations have been discon- 
tinued since the first of the year. Of this number the London 
& North Eastern accounted for 88, the London, Midland & 
Scottish for 60, the Great Western for 24, and the Southern for 
4. In almost every area affected, however, bus services, oper- 
ated either directly by the railways or by the associated com- 
panies, have been instituted. The routes involved cover England, 
Wales and Scotland.” 


MOTOR TRANSPORT DIVISION 


Numerous angles of motor bus and truck competition with 
the railroads, and other problems introduced by motor propelled 
vehicles, will be considered at a three days’ meeting of the 
motor transport division of the American Railway Association 
at Chicago, November 11 to 13. It will be the third annual 
meeting of the division. 

At a meeting of the rail-motor car section, November 11, 
E. Wanamaker, chairman of the section, will preside. The rail- 
motor car committee will make its report. Subjects on the 
docket include consideration of relative cost a square foot 4 
mile of revenue floor space, as between motor trains and high 
way vehicles. 
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The motor coach section will meet on the second day, with 
its chairman, P. J. Neff, presiding. Whether motor coach serv- 
ice can be profitably substituted for branch line passenger 
service, the trend and extent of long haul bus transportation as 
compared with long haul rail transportation, and steps that 
should be taken to regain passenger traffic are among the sub- 
jects on the program. 

The third day the motor truck section will be presided 
over by R. K. Stackhouse. Reports will be presented on the 
following subjects: Use of shipping containers; use of sub- 
sidiary or contract trucking companies, with published tariffs, 
which include pickup and delivery service, the traffic being 
handled over the rails of the carriers; engagement of the car- 
riers in over-the-highway motor truck transportation (either 
directly or indirectly). 


EXPLOSIVES IN TRUCKS 


Regulations designed to insure the safest conditions possible 
in the transportation of explosives in motor vehicles have been 
drawn up by the United States Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, for the guidance of its own employes. The 
pureau is constantly engaged in the testing and field study of 
explosives used in mining, and many of its employes are fre- 
quently obliged to transport explosives by motor. These regu- 
lations have been published in Information Circular 6330, by 
Cc. W. Owings, associate engineer, and J. M. Harrington, senior 
foreman miner, in the hope that they may be of value to others 
whose duties require the movement of explosives by automobile. 
Copies may be obtained from the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


AUTHORIZED AIR LINES 


Fifty scheduled interstate passenger air transport lines are 
now being operated under letters of authority issued by the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce, pending 
action on their application for certificates of authority, accord- 
ing to Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. 

“A total of 60 applications have been received since the 
regulations requiring that application for certificates of author- 
ity be made became effective August 15, 1930,” said Mr. Young. 

“In accordance with a supplement to the air commerce reg- 
ulations which became effective August 15, 1930, operators of 
scheduled interstate passenger air transport lines are required 
to obtain a certificate of authority to operate such a service 
from the Secretary of Commerce. After the application is re- 
ceived a temporary letter of authority to operate may be issued, 
if the line is sufficiently equipped, untfl a final inspection is 
made and action taken on its application for a certificate of 
authority. This certificate will be issued only to those operators 
who effect complete compliance with the regulations and the 
interpretations thereunder. 


“Regulations requiring that a certificate of authority be 
obtained were promulgated for the purpose of surrounding air 
lines engaged in the scheduled transportation of passengers in 
Interstate commerce with virtually the same uniformity of op- 
eration enjoyed by the major railroads and steamship services. 
The regulations constitute a standard code of minimum require- 
ments governing the operation of scheduled interstate passenger 
air routes and are expected to bring about unprecedented records 
of safety and reliability in this phase of civil aeronautics.” 


AVIATION AND TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 


Business organizations, aviation groups, motor clubs, and 
state and municipal traffic authorities will be represented at 
the regional aviation and traffic conference to be held at Chi- 
cago, November 5 and 6, under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The conference is one of eight 
sectional meetings sponsored by the national’ chamber, with 
the cooperation of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
ig and the National Conference on Street and Highway 
afety. 

W. Rufus Abbott, vice-president of the northern central 
division of the chamber, will preside at the opening session 
November 5, and will make an address on “The Interest of 
Business Organizations in Traffic and Aviation.” Colonel Robert 
I. Randolph, president of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
will welcome the delegates, and Dr. Miller McClintock, of Har- 
vard University, will outline ‘(Needs of the Traffic Situation.” 

William R. Daws, director of the national sponsoring or- 
ganization, will preside at a traffic group session in the after- 
noon, November 5, while W. Irving Bullard, chairman of the 
national chamber’s committee on aeronautics, will preside at an 
aviation group session. 

The conclusions of the two group sessions will be considered 
at a general session November 6, and plans formulated for local 
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and state activities of commercial organizations for improve- 
ment of traffic conditions and aviation. 


AVIATION CONTROL IN CANADA 


In a majority judgment handed down by the Supreme Court 
of Canada, regarding the regulation and control of aeronautics 
in Canada, the principal conclusion reached is that the Domin- 
ion government has paramount but not exclusive jurisdiction 
over aviation in Canada, the Department of Commerce is in- 
formed in a report from Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins 
at Ottawa. The judgment is reported to include the following 
findings: 

(1) The parliament and government of Canada have not exclusive 
legislative and executive authority for performing the obligations of 
Canada, or any province thereof under the convention entitled: ‘‘Con- 
vention relating to the regulation of aerial navigation;” (2) legis- 
lation of the parliament of Canada providing for the regulation and 
control of aeronautics generally within Canada, including flying 
operations carried on entirely within the limits of a province, neces- 
sary or proper for performing the obligations of Canada, or of any 
province thereof, under the convention aforementioned, is not within 
the meaning of section 132 of the British North America act, 1867; 
the parliament of Canada has not legislative authority to enact, in 
whole or in part, the provisions of section 4 of the aeronautics act, 
chapter 3, revised statutes of Canada, 1927, which refers to the powers 
of the minister of national defense to make regulations with the 
approval of the governor in council; provides for the publication of 
regulations to be laid before parliament and specifies certain pen- 
alties for the violation of regulations; (4) the Dominion government 
has the right to inspect airports and planes but not exclusive power 
over their licensing; it is given authority over air transport of mails 
but not of passengers; and (5) where aviaiton affects property, build- 
ings, licensing of planes and carrying of passengers, the provinces 
have complete jurisdiction. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS MILES FLOWN 


In September, planes of American Airways, Inc, operating 
subsidiary of the Aviation Corporation, flew 601,°83 miles in 
regular mail and passenger schedule. In this p riod, 110,446 
pounds of mail were carried and 5,179 passeng: 3 transported 
over the company’s lines, bringing the totals ‘oi: the year to 
5,320,971 miles flown, 1,884,971 pounds of mail carried and 52,627 
passengers transported. With inauguration of the new southern 
transcontinental route from Atlanta, Ga., to Los Angeles, the 
total scheduled mileage of American Airways is 22,499 daily. 


TELEPHONE AND RAILROADS 


The dots and dashes of the Morse telegraph wires are fast 
giving way to the telephone as a means of regulating the move- 
ments of the thousands of trains that daily move over the rail- 
roads of this country. 

Trains on nearly two-thirds of the total rail mileage of this 
country are now being handled by telephone, according to the 
telegraph and telephone section of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. . 

Reports received from the railroads by that section show 
that on January 1, 1930, telephones were used for the trans- 
mission of train orders over 154,277 miles of road compared 
with 101,548 miles which continue to use telegraph wires. 

The extent of the increase in the use of the telephone for 
the transmission of train orders is shown by the fact that on 
January 1, 1920, the miles of road on which the telephone 
was used totaled 119,554. On the same date, the telegraph was 
being used on 134,667 miles of road. 

Prior to 1908, train orders were handled almost exclusively 
by means of telegraph, but since that time, there has been a 
rapid development of telephone service on the railroads, so that 
not only are orders regulating train movements now largely 
handled by telephone, but also general communications. 

Material progress has been made in the past few years in 
the development and installation of centralized train control 
systems, the telephone playing an important part in the handling 
of trains over these sections. It is the practice to have a tele- 
phone line from the dispatcher’s office over the centralized 
control section with the telephone lines cut in not only at sta- 
tions but at telephone booths located at points where there are 
switches and signals in order that train crews may, if the signal 
is against them, or if the switches or signals for any reason 
fail to function, get in communication with the dispatcher. 

Through the use of portable telephone sets, bridge and 
building gangs and others at work along the right-of-way also 
keep in constant communication with headquarters. The use 
of the telephone also enables the railroads to bring about many 
other efficiencies and economies which otherwise would not be 
possible. 


SHIPMENT OF MUSK OXEN 


Initiating a movement to import musk oxen to Alaska, two 
express carloads, containing 34 head of crated yearlings and 
calves, left St. Paul on the Northern Pacific’s Pacific Express this 
week en route from Greenland to Fairbanks, Alaska. According 
to C. H. Goodhue, manager of mail, baggage and express on 
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the Northern Pacific, this shipment will be the basis of an 
experiment by the United States Biological Survey to determine 
the practicability of domesticating musk oxen in Alaska. The 
animals are consigned to the Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines at Fairbanks. The purpose is to improve the 
meat supply of Alaska. 7 

The shipment now en route left Greenland more than two 
months ago. The animals were shipped via Norway and at 
Athenia, N. J., were in quarantine for nearly a month. They 
left Seattle October 24 on the steamship “Yukon” and imme- 
diately will be moved to the Fairbanks Agricultural College, 
where they will be held in corral. Since leaving Greenland 
they have not been uncrated because of their wildness. 





REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended October 11 to- 
taled 954,874 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was a decrease of 17,618 
cars below the preceding week this year and a reduction of 
224,666 cars below the same week last year. It also was a 


sa of 235,867 cars compared with the corresponding week 
in 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended October 


11 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,015 and 5,824; live, 
stock, 2,554 and 2,514; coal, 46,467 and 51 ,021; coke, 2,001 and 3,326; 
forest products, 3,700° and "4,126; ore, 2,625 and 5,298; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 65,888 and 73,731; miscellaneous, 84,462 and 111,753; total, 
1930, 213,712; 1929, 257, 593; 1928, 264,309. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,893 and 3,083; live 
stock, 2,447 and 2,393; coal, 42,675 and 51,202; coke, 4,686 and 5,850; 
forest products, 2/291 and 3,385; ore, 6,148 and 11 5151; merchandise, 

L., 50,679 and 58,753; miscellaneous, 76,407 "and 99,420; total, 
1330 "188; 526; 1929, 235, 237; 1928, 236,687. 

Pocahontas district: Grain "and grain products, 261 and 280; live 
stock, 475 and 345; coal, 39,222 and 48,114; coke, 359 and 490; forest 
products, 1,018 and 1,595; ore, 470 and 482; merchandise, L. C. L., 
6,931 and 7,856; miscellaneous, 7,373 and 9 5283; total, 1930, 56, 109; 1929° 
68, 445; 1928, 65, 766. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,591 and 3,886; 
stock, 1,517 and 1,750; coal, 21,202 and 27,895; coke, 464 and 611; 
forest products, 12, 354 and 19, 969; ore, 908 and 819; merchandise, 

C. L., 39,913 and 42,678; miscellaneous, 54,007 and 63,816; total, 
1930, 133, 961; 1929, 161, 424; 1928, 164,915. 

Northwestern ‘district: Grain and grain products, 11,392 and 14,116; 
live stock, 8,995 and 9,560; coal, 9,465 and 8,546; coke, 1, 203 and 1, 604; 
forest products, 8,852 ‘and. 15, 944; ore, 23, 535 and 39, 243: merchandise, 
lL. C. Ee, 30,6466 and 33,865; miscellaneous, 42,634 "and 53,717; total, 
1930; 136, 721; 1929, 176, 595; 1928, 179,009. 

Central ‘Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,099 and 
13,633; live stock, 12,617 and 15,690; coal, 12,275 and 14,946; coke, 171 
and 178; forest products, 6,994 ‘and. aa, 030; ore, 2,856 and 3, 997; mer- 
chandise, kL. €. is, 38,136 and 36,754; miscellaneous, 73,643 and '86, 110; 
total, 1930, 152, 790; 1929, 182,338; 1928, 183,312. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,416 and 5,995; 
live stock, 2,776 and 3,434; coal, 5,383 and 6,540; coke, 166 and 191; 
forest products, 4,020 and 8, 674; ore, 475 and 420; merchandise, bh Cc. 
L., 15,499 and 17, 241; miscellaneous, 39,620 and 55,413; total, 1930, 
73, 355; 1929, 97,908; 1928, 96,743. 

Total, all roads: Grain ‘and grain products, 40,667 and 46,817; live 
stock, 31,381 and 35,686; coal, 176,689 and 208, 264; coke, 9,050. and 
12, 250; forest products, 39, 229 and 64, 723; ore, 37, 017 and 61, 410; mer- 
chandise, Rea “Bike 242, 695 and 270, 878; miscellaneous, 378, 146 and 
479,512; total, 1930, 954, 874; 1929, 1,179, "540: 1928, 1,190,741. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


live 






1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January............ 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March.............-- 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Four weeks in April..... re 3, 619, 293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
Five weeks in May..... +00 ae 598, 555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
Four weeks in June.... F 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
Four weeks in July....... coe 3,000,701 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Five weeks in August...... - 4,670,368 5,600,706 5,348,407 
Four weeks in September......... 3,725,243 4,542,289 4,470,541 
WRG GE CIONODOP Fai ivcccccscsess 972,492 1,179,947 1,187,032 
WEE GF COLONES 12... 00:0 0660000008 954,874 1,179,540 1,190,741 

WE Sadieueswetnddstseceeeees 37,086,014 42,279,513 40,602,535 


NORTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


The Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board will meet at Grand 
Forks, N. D., October 28. A meeting of the executive committee 
will precede that of the board. Problems involved in keeping 
the grain movement flowing smoothly to market with no unusual 
delays or congestion will be discussed, and the commodity com- 
mittees will estimate the volume of shipments in their partic- 
ular lines for the last quarter of the year. Railroad represent- 
atives will report on condition of equipment and on purchases, 
improvements, and other matters. Entertainment for visiting 
members has been arranged by the Greater Grand Forks Traf- 
fic Association. P. A. Lee, member of the joint grain transpor- 
tation committee of the board and secretary of the Farmer’s 
Grain Dealers’ Association of North Dakota, is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. 
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PACIFIC COAST BOARD 


Shipments in the territory of the Pacific Coast Transporta. 
tion Advisory Board in the last quarter of this year will he 
2 per cent under actual shipments in the same period in 1929, 
according to reports of the commodity committees of the board. 
The combined estimates of the committees indicate that 440,309 
cars will be required to handle the traffic this quarter, as com. 
pared to 449,493 cars last year. 

A comparison of the loadings expected this quarter, based 
on the commodity committee estimates, with actual shipments 
in the same period last year, follows: 


Actually Estimated % 
Loaded, Requirements, In- 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY: 1929 1930 crease 
Autos (including tYactors) .....c..cces 2,843 3,600 26.6 
BEANS AND SEEDS: 
ORNS, PORE BNA SOOES ..0000ccccsccser 2,568 3,000 16.8 
BRICK AND CLAY PRODUCTS: 
Se ra rr rrr re 1,194 1,240 3.8 
Terra. cotta pipe and tile. ...ccccceses 1,533 1,565 2.1 
Miscellaneous clay products .......... 466 495 6.2 
EE Sale aa 1-tvh brah a ean eo bie a aeb ale ove 3,193 3,300 3.3 
CRI TODDS. sess ibscsiaccessctenss« 9,996 10,000 are 
CE. scr chic cee dwndeseoenrinSaeulevees 12,040 10,000 *16.9 
CHEMICALS AND EXPLOSIVES: 
REND £b:0b-6i6:0-4:68.080 6465006 00056 2,111 2,240 6.1 
ee ae er errr ete re 357 360 9 
DE aS acon odwae-suns enmew eekeeaec 2,468 2,600 6.0 
CITRUS FRUITS: 
DE echt cawnndoddaecdaeset ese ora 13,346 11,600 *13.1 
ME hence pain miaveo ni sen Rani dar aes adieu 1,333 1,500 12.5 
ME og Fi5i0.0.0e Vewininlae ors SHE setae siee de 14,679 13,100 *10.8 
CORE De Tle vst 6d etseccsecesseaws 8,755 6,750 *22.9 
COTTON AND COTTON SEED PRODUCTS: 
SE cc tntnvgeanaawewesteecsaeveseeene 6,758 6,758 
COCHIN. BOCR POMNMCES io vceisccscccccescs 1,908 1,908 
PE cid bak dwine CAse mew eeeeeeheuene 8,666 8,666 
DECIDUOUS FRUITS: by 
0) REPRE rr eT Cer ee err errr 31,112 35,000 12.5 
oR a rey eee een 927 1,000 72 
DE ods we tan ea awh eens sdengwe cease 1,096 1,100 4 
PTT ee 6,342 6,000 *5.4 
DE hia bid ae bed. wand ot ane We ee ee eae 39,477 43,100 9.2 
REED DIES Send sescccscedeesoessnsde 7,538 10,000 32.7 
NE TEN 55.5 oc twewhs aes Seaweameses 1,197 1,197 
GRAIN, FLOUR & MILL PRODUCTS: 
3 ee 2 Serer rere rT ere ree 1,106 1,160 4.9 
DE, 6564.5: 0akhsdass OR Shee eadmedenaels 1,537 1,585 $2 
DE cxcvbenna pis atcaces whew amas es 1,820 1,875 3.0 
err re ee er oe 7,395 7,680 3.5 
IIE o4cs-4, Aria ic nares uaa a acu ete ea 11,858 12,300 3.7 
GRAVEL, ROCK AND adh iicesweae 40,816 40,816 eee 
EE: 2c ba ee sans hes VEER RRS NONI NS ee eek ae 4,945 4,800 *2.9 
Se A le i bine ceded vconsvieweics es 4,921 4,921 
REM: ourtdried tbo Weaee bes sear ese’ ee 17,604 17,604 
LUMBER AND FOREST PRODUCTS 
(GROUPS A, B AND C): 
Re ee ere ee 20,794 20,000 *3.8 
Lumber, including piling and ties...... 20,849 20,000 *4.1 
Mill products (except lumber)........ 4,583 4,000 *12.7 
| RE eee re rer ree 46,226 44,000 *4,8 
MINING INDUSTRY: » 
Ore, lead and Bullion. ........ccccsecss 36,136 27,100 *25.0 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS..........- 840 840 
Ne one a er ee 2,575 2,575 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY: 
RE Pr eer 23,600 ] 
IND icleccescrtons ceseecicewnsaarwess 19,841 19,900 3 
MEL hii dna sud se sinha bea wee ew eeeee 43,412 43,500 2 
POULTRY AND DAIRY PRODUCTS: 
ED, 6c aS Oct suede CAG Seb Cee eee Ree we es 557 646 16.0 
SOOT eT Oe OT TOT EET 84 80 *4.8 
NS idks ote wneadeseeeeenesenne saanie 4 4 sain 
rae ere eer ee 645 730 13.2 
TEA WRMS 6 6666.6. 66 0 0h0 660660060 00605% 206 210 1.9 
MEE acid sans sanscemeseeteNaes ee teekebkeens 1,002 1,500 49.7 
SUGAR AND SUGAR BEET: 
a ee rere ree 2,759 2,770 3 
CEE ED ones cence dasarssceccaetuen 3,237 3,230 *2 
eee ee er re en Sere 5,996 6,000 eee 
VEGETABLE AND MELON: : 
REG. ccvadorcusobwsuesurrexcenas 25,025 25,800 aod 
RIND 9 a6 06 616-0 trad. cK od ries swe 56 743 500 *32.7 
PEED, -S9.is.b vdeo ace G ee tate ena aca a awe 192 100 17.9 
PRED Sauce bad dean aeaaees cea wendes 2,453 2,600 6.0 
NNR is scr dTa tia awc cw a/SAsGiea Nid 28,413 29,000 2.4 
MISCELLANEOUS: : 
Beorcmemene, Een C. Bac ccs dcescccuwesae 80,849 79,600 *1.9 
PEN sc ccicewssiews socnssicseces 9,629 9,500 *1.3 
MEE (54 bee cha des obra he eeaeeiaa aed 90, 478 89,100 *1.0 
Se Se 449,493 140,309 #2.0 


GRAND TOTAL 


*Decrease. 


You may either te or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C, 
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Tariff Interpretation—Charges Applicable on Car Containing 
Portion of Shipment Transferred from Overloaded Car 


Ohio.— Question: With reference to our communication of 
January 9, 1929, on which an answer appeared in your Traffic 
World under date of January 26, 1929, on page 244. 

In regard to this matter, wish to state we fail to see where 
we would be responsible for the balance due charge on this 
car, as this car was transferred by the railroad, and the railroad 
accepting the car on a weight of 31,500 pounds, we feel that 
the shippers or consignees are not in any way responsible for 
this item, due to the fact that the carriers could have taken 
50 per cent of the load from the car and still would be loading 
both cars to their minimum weight. As it was, the railroad 
transferred only 31,000 pounds from the original car. 

If this car had been returned to our dock it would have 
been transferred and the second car loaded to its full minimum. 
Under the present charge we are assessed practically on 59,000 
pounds more sand than we actually received, and under the 
circumstances we fail to find where a case of this kind could 
be shown where the shippers would be responsible, that is, 
where the railroad transferred the material themselves. We 
feel this is a part car shipment and that the actual weight on 
the second car should govern. 

Trust to hear from you further on the matter. 

Answer: Our answer was predicated on your statement 
that you transferred the excess portion of the load at the in- 
stance of the carrier and then tendered the excess to the carrier 
in a separate car, presumably as a carload shipment. If so, 
charges based on the carload rate and minimum weight must be 
assessed thereon. 

If, however, as now appears to be the case, the excess was 
transferred to another car by the carrier, a different situation 
is presented for consideration. 

Unless there are tariff provisions applicable to the instance, 
it seems to be a question of whether the carrier was under the 
circumstances justified in moving the shipment forward in two 
cars, instead of returning the shipment to the shipper or asking 
for instructions in regard thereto. 

Sufficient facts are not given for a determination of this 
question. 


Tariff Interpretation—Mixing Transit Tonnage Originating at 
Intermediate Points with Transit Tonnage Originating at 
Intrastate Points but Having an Interstate Movement 


Kansas.—Question: We would appreciate your opinion on 
the following question: 

Boyd’s I. C. C. A-1891, supplement No. 6, item 575-A, pro- 
vides that on prepared stock and poultry food corn rates apply 
on Kansas intrastate traffic, except in connection with the C. B. 
& Q. Railroad, also applies between points in Kansas via inter- 
state routes, except in connection with the C. B. & Q. Railroad. 

Our plant is located in Kansas City, Kan., within the switch- 

ing limits of Kansas City, Missouri-Kansas, and when making 
shipments to points in the interior of Kansas, it is necessary for 
shipments to move through Kansas City, Mo., in a switch move- 
ment, which is permitted by the provisions of item 575-A, to 
move on the corn rate. However, on a mixed carload shipment, 
containing part fe@d, as provided in item 575-A, and the balance 
feed as provided in item 545-B (which item applies the corn 
rate to the feeds specified therein in all territory governed by 
this tariff), we surrender tonnage originating in the state of 
Nebraska on the transit portion of the feed, as provided in 
item 545-B. 
_ Some of the carriers contend that the application of item 
575-A does not permit surrender of interstate tonnage on any 
Part of the shipment, the application of which makes an inter- 
State shipment of the entire car, and the feed as described in 
item 575-A subject to the class rates. 
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It is our contention that since intrastate traffic is defined 
as traffic having origin, destination and entire movement within 
the state, that the exception providing that the intrastate rates 
will apply on traffic moving between points in Kansas via inter- 


state routes, such movement would constitute an interstate 
shipment, permitting the use of interstate tonnage on the transit 
portion of feed described in item 545-B and the application of 
corn rates on the feed described in item 575-A. 

Any Interstate Commerce Commission decisions you can 
cite in connection with the above will be very much appreciated. 

Answer: The tonnage which originates in Kansas and moves 
through Kansas City, Mo., to a destination in Kansas is unques- 
tionably interstate tonnage. As you state, item 575-A makes the 
corn rate applicable to prepared feed moving via interstate 
routes between points both of which are in Kansas. We do not 
see how the mixing with such feed transit tonnage originating 
in Nebraska can change the character of the tonnage which 
originates in Kansas from intrastate to interstate, for it is 
interstate anyhow. Application of the corn rate as provided 
in this item is not restricted to intrastate traffic; on the con- 
trary, item 575-A containing this application states: 

“Note.—Applies also between points in Kansas via interstate 
routes, except in connection with the C. B. & Q. Railroad.” 

The fact that this application also governs traffic moving 
intrastate in Kansas does not alter the fact that it applies to inter- 
state shipments moving between two Kansas points. Apparently 
the carriers in question consider that the tonnage which origi- 
nates in Kansas and is consigned to a Kansas destination is 
moving in intrastate commerce. That such is not the case is 
obvious in view of the fact that the shipment moves through 
two states. See Whitehead vs. Southern Ry. Co., 163 I. C. C. 
405. 

Inspection—Liability of Carrier for Unauthorized 


lowa.—Question: This department has been watching The 
Traffic World for an opinion as to the carriers permitting in- 
spection of shipments moving on notify bills of lading without 
the payment of draft or the surrender of the properly indorsed 
contract. 

In our case we shipped a car of fresh meat which moved 
on schedule time. On arrival of the car at destination the car 
was delivered to a third party for inspection, although inspection 
was disallowed in the billing. 

There was a falling market and the notify party alleged 
the goods were not as ordered and declined the shipment. The 
carrier then stored the same. We contend the carrier violated 
its contract in allowing inspection. The carrier advises that 
they have the right to permit inspection on notify bills, irre- 
spective of the provisions of the order notify bill of lading, as 
amended August 1, 1930. 

Is our contention correct? We hold the carrier is liable 
for the full value of the shipment. No settlement has been 
made and we positively refuse to enter into an agreement to 
settle with anyone. : 

Answer: Viewing the order bill of lading provision regarding 
inspection strictly as a contractual provision between the car- 
rier and consignor, it would seem that the carrier should be 
liable in damages for a loss proved to have resulted from its 
violation of the provision of the order bill of lading respecting 
inspection by the order-notify party, although we can locate 
no cases so holding. 

It has, however, been held that the carrier is not liable in 
conversion for the value of the goods because of an unauthorized 
inspection. See Hines vs. Scott, 248 S. W. 663; Ernest vs. 
D. L. & W., 184 N. Y. S. 322, and cases cited therein; Elm City 
Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L., 88 S. E. 139; Quinn-Shepardson Co. 
vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 169 N. W. 422; Plumb vs. Bridge, 
113 XN. ¥. &. 92. 

Furthermore, in view of the provisions of the statutes of 
certain states which, as we understand, accord the consignee the 
right to inspect an order-notify shipment, regardless of the bill 
of lading provision, and when taking into consideration the right 
of inspection which the consignee possesses, under the decisions 
in such cases as Thick vs. Detroit, U. & R. Ry. Co., 101 N. W. 
67 (Mich.); A. Newmark & Co. vs. Smith, 146 Pac. 1064 (Calif.); 
Imperial Products Co. vs. Capitol Chemical Co., 176 N. Y. S. 49; 
Whitney vs. McLean, 38 N. Y. S. 798, depending upon the terms 
of the contract of sale, it is doubtful whether the carrier may 
lawfully enter into a contract with the consignor, such as it 
apparently does under the order-notify bill of lading provision, 
in contravention of the right of the consignee, although its 
action, in this respect, it may be argued, is justified on the 
ground that it may properly enter into such a contract with the 
consignor, in the absence of special notice of the rights of the 
consignee in a particular instance, and that the right of the 
consignee must be asserted against the consignor and not the 
carrier. 

See, in this connection, Hines vs. Scott, 248 S. W. 663, in 
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which case the courts, in a lengthy decision, reviews the law 
on this subject. On page 667 the court said: 


Under the authorities cited it is not sufficient to show a cause 
of action against the carrier, merely to show that the purchaser 
declined the shipment as a consequence of the inspection. In the 
present case that is no allegation or proof that the —— would have 
been accepted if the inspection had been refused. o constitute a 
cause of action against the carrier, it was necessary for appellee to 
show that there was loss, damage, or injury to the apples, which 
was the result of the inspection made by Turner-Coffield Company. 
The proof shows nothing of the kind. If the shipment was wrongfully 
rejected, appellee had a cause of action against Turner-Coffield Com- 
pany. If it was rightfully rejected there was no cause of action. The 
act of appellant had nothing to do with making the rejection either 
justified or wrongful. 


Damages—Incidental—Overhead Expenses of Claimant 


New York.—Question: For a point of information please 
advise whether or not an organization is entitled to an addi- 
tional 10 per cent overhead expense on their loss and damage 
claims. 

In your answer kindly advise authority for same. 

Answer: Weare not aware of any decision of the courts 
in which a percentage of the value of the shipment has been 
allowed as damages. Presumably, the percentage represents 
what the claimant estimates to be incidental damages, such as 
the expense of filing the claim, etc. The amount of damages 
for loss, injury or delay is ordinarily based upon the value of 
the shipment at its destination at the time the goods arrived 
or should have arrived in the usual course of transportation, and 
this amount includes no incidental expenses of the kind which 
apparently are represented by the percentage which has been 
included in claimant’s claim. 

In this connection see L. & N. R. Co. vs. Johnson, 19 S. W. 
(2d) 1104, in which case it was held that in a shipper’s action 
against a railroad company for conversion of watermelons, the 
court should have confined evidence and instructions on the 
question of damages to the value of goods at the time and 
place of conversion and excluded all testimony as to the expense 
to which the plaintiff was put in investigating and preparing 
the case against the defendant. 


Damages—Measure of—Effect of Crail Decision 


Oregon.—Question: In adjusting claims account complete 
loss, or pilferage—i. e., instances of claims for portions of ship- 
ments not delivered—a so-called Crail case has been cited by 
the carrier in support of contention that the measure of damage 
should be based on invoice plus freight, instead of established 
market value at destination. Why should not the consignee 
suffer or profit, as the case may be, by his f. o. b. purchase? 
Each portion of his goods in trade should bear its portion of 
his expense of doing business. Why, therefore, should not un- 
delivered portions of such goods be made to bear their share? 
Has the Crail case changed this theory? 


Answer: In the McCaull-Dinsmore case the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that the provision formerly carried 
in the carrier’s bill of lading which provided that the amount 
of any loss or damage for which any carrier is liable should 
be computed on the basis of the value of the property at the 
time and place of shipment, including freight charges, if paid, 
to be a limitation upon a carrier’s liability and therefore con- 
trary to the Cummins amendment, and in effect stated that the 
measure of damages was the actual loss caused by the breach 
of contract of carriage, which loss is what the shipper would 
have had if the contract had been performed. This, as a rule, 
where the goods are damaged, is the difference between the 
value of the goods in their damaged state and what would have 
been their value at destination if delivered in good order, with 
interest, less the unpaid cost of transportation. Where goods 
are lost or destroyed the carrier is liable, as a rule, for their 
value at place of destination at the time they should have been 
delivered, with interest thereon from that time, less the unpaid 
cost of transportation. For unreasonable delay in transit, the 
measure of damage is the difference between the value of the 
goods at destination at the time they arrived and their value 
at destination at the time they should have arrived in the usual 
course of transportation. 

The courts have found it necessary to employ various meth- 
ods or to admit testimony of various sorts tending to prove 
what in a given case is the market value of the article at its 
destination. See the decisions in Heidritter Lumber Co. vs. 
Cc. R. R. of N. J., 122 Atl. 691; Brown Coal Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 
R. R. Co., 192 N. W. 920; American Railway Express Co. vs. 
Parisian Hat Co., 240 S. W. 947; Smith vs. N. Y. O. & W. R. R. 
Co., 195 N. Y. S. 521; Merchants & Manufacturers Transporta- 
tion Co. vs. Branch, 232 Fed. 494; Liberty Sales Co. vs. Davis, 
198 N. Y. S. 252; A. C. L. R. R. Co. vs. Stovell-Pace Co., 118 
S. E. 62; Feelyater vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 190 N. W. 193, 
and B. & O. C. T. vs. Becker Milling Machine Co., 272 Fed. 933. 

While the destination value is the measure of damages for 
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loss of, injury or delay to goods, there is no uniform basis , 
method for arriving thereat. Each case must be determing 
by taking into consideration the circumstances surrounding ty 
purchase, sale and transportation of the goods, such as, fr 
instance, whether it was necessary to replace the goods y 
destination in order to fill a contract of sale or whether th 
consignee has lost a sale because of the non-delivery of th 
goods or has earned a retail profit by a contract of resale. 

Unless one of these or similar elements are present recover 
of the retail selling price at destination cannot be had, th 
Crail case limiting damages to the wholesale price, in whic 
price, under the circumstances of that case, is included th® 
expense of procuring delivery at destination. In other work 
a shipper cannot recover profits he has not lost or expenses hk 
has not incurred. 

This is the effect, as we understand, of the decision in th 
Crail case, 281 U. S. 63, wherein the court said: 


There is no greater inconvenience in the application of the on 
standard of value than the other and we perceive no advantage t 
be gained from an adherence to a rigid uniformity, which woul 
justify sacrificing the reason of the rule, to its letter. The test of 
market value is at best but a convenient means of getting at the 
loss suffered. It may be discarded and other more accurate means 
resorted to if, for special reasons, it is not exact or otherwise not 
applicable. See Wilmoth vs. Hamilton, 127 Fed. 48, 51; Theiss vs, 
Weiss, 166 Pa. St. y, 19; Pittsburg Sheet Mfg. Co. vs. West Penn 
Sheet Steel Co. 201 Pa. St. 150; Williston on Contracts, sections 1384 


Perishables—Liability of Carrier for Injury Thereto 


Oregon.—Question: A shipment of fruit moved from non 
heater territory through heater territory. The delivering car. 
rier, against whom claim was filed for freezing damage, declines 
liability for freezing during one day detention in non-heater 
territory. The contention is that the carrier does not assume 
liability for damage by freezing in non-heater territory, and 
especially while being held awaiting diversion orders from ship. 
per, even though the shipment is loaded in insulated refrigerator 
cars. Is there no provision for protection of perishables in car. 
loads against frost while moving in otherwise-than-heater ter. 
ritory? And should not the carrier be held liable for failure 
of refrigerator car to provide proper protection against outer 
cold? Is not the carrier just as liable for the protection of a 
shipment in its car while being held a day at diversion point? 

Answer: With respect to the liability of a carrier for in- 
jury to shipments of perishable goods as the result of freezing 
while in the course of transportation, see our answer to “Penn- 
sylvania,” under the above caption, on page 1550 of the Decen- 
ber 14, 1929, Traffic World. 

See, also, the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Perishable Freight Investigation, 56 I. C. C. 449, at 
pages 476 and 531, 532 and 533, regarding the lack of heater car 
service in certain portions of the United States, and the decision 
— Shipments in Winter, 29 I. C. C. 504, at pages 506 and 

As to the liability of a carrier for injury to goods while 
held for reconsignment, see paragraph (d) of section 1 of the 
Uniform Bill of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions, which 
reads, in part, as follows: 

Except in case of negligence of the carrier or party in possession 
(and the burden to prove freedom from such negligence shall be on 
the carrier or party in possession), the carrier or party in possession 
shall not be liable for loss, damage, or delay occurring while the 
property is stopped and held in transit upon the request of the ship- 
per, Owner, or party, entitled to make such request, or resulting from 


a defect or vice of the property, or for country damage to cotton, or 
from riots or strikes. 


Liability of Carrier for Disregard of Shipper’s Instructions as 
to Party to Be Notified of Arrival of Shipment 


Michigan.—Question: I am writing you for information in 
regard to an extraordinary incident that has occurred to us 
wherein we are damaged to an unusual extent financially by 
the carrier. The commodity was not damaged physically. | 
wish you would refer me to a similar instance and advise me 
if I am entitled to recourse on the carrier and what the nature 
of claim will be. 

In shipping furniture from Muskegon, Mich., we have to 
arrange for a cartage company, when these cars arrive at des- 
tination, and contract for the delivery of this furniture from the 
car to the building and then arrange with our so-called installa 
tion superintendent to go to the place where ¢he furniture was 
shipped and install it. 

We recently had two carloads of furniture out of our plant 
consigned to Cincinnati, O. We have contracted with the A 
Company to haul this material from a certain track to the 
building at a cartage rate of 20 cents per 100 pounds. This 
information was shown on our bill of lading as follows: 


Upon arrival of car, send arrival notice to the above mentioned 
cartage company. 


The originating carrier at Muskegon left this information off 
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with 


100% on time 
performance 


for a 


full month 


RAVELING north from Cin- 

cinnati and Columbus to 
Cleveland, The Forest City has 
hauled its cargo of perishables 
and merchandise 100% on time 
for an entire month. 


Shippers and consignees in these 
Ohio cities have placed their con- 
fidence in this “Limited of the 
Pennsylvania Freight Service.” 
And furthermore, they count on 
its on time arrival to meet the 
demands of the market. 


The consignee knows he can 
supply any demand made for his 
products with the next trip of The 
Forest City. This allows him to 
operate on a small margin of sup- 
ply and cut the cost of storage and 
inventory to the minimum. 
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The shipper, conscious of the 
dependable schedule set up by this 
train, is in a strategic position to 
offer his merchandise to cover the 
demand of the market. Here is a 
strong selling point to offer the 
retailer who demands fast on time 
deliveries. 


Such on time performances as 
this of The Forest City have been 
recorded time and time again by 
the fleet of Pennsylvania freight 
trains. 


Write or phone your local Penn- 
sylvania Agent or the general of- 
fices in Philadelphia and learn how 
the Pennsylvania Railroad serves 
directly 9 of the 10 largest cities 
in the country with its fleet of 64 
“‘Limiteds of the Freight Service.” 
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HE FOREST CITY serves 


Qhio markets 


Six other ‘‘Limiteds of the Freight Serv- 
ce’’ that offer you an aid to economy. 






THE YORKER 
Freight 
New York and Jersey City to York, Pa. 


THE GREYHOUND 
Live Stock 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


THE PEERLESS 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Chicago 


THE YANKEE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New England and Seaboard Cities 
to Chicago 


THE CAT BIRD 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Norfolk to New York 


THE HOME RUN 
Empty Refrigerator and Tank Cars 
Seaboard Cities to Chicago 


































PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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the bill of lading and when the car arrived at Cincinnati the 
railroad company notified the hospital to whom the furniture 
was billed that the car was placed on such and such a siding. 
The hospital, in turn, notified a different cartage company, and 
we were forced to pay $155 instead of $32 for the car, which 
it figured at a 16,000-pound minimum at a 20-cent rate, because 
the cartage company that hauled the material did not know 
the nature of the material and had to have special equipment 
for handling. 

As we see it, we are damaged to the extent of $123 and we 
are requesting you to refer us to a similar case. 

Answer: While there are decisions of the Commission deal- 
ing with the liability of a carrier with respect to complying 
with instructions as to notice of arrival in so far as the accrual 
of demurrage charges under the provisions of the uniform de- 
murrage rules are concerned (Abeles & Taussig L. & T. Co. 
vs. Detroit & T. S. L. R. Co., 152 I. C. C. 553; Standard Lumber 
Co. vs. L. & N. R. Co., 96 I. C. C. 277), we can locate no decision 
which relates to facts entirely similar to those in the instant 
case. 

It would appear, however, from the decision in Pearce vs. 
G. N. Ry. Co., 129 I. C. C. 253, that if instructions of a shipper 
as to the giving of notice of arrival are part of the routing 
instructions contained in the bill of lading, the carrier in accept- 
ing the bill of lading containing such intructions must observe 
the instructions, and, failing to do so, can be held liable for 
damages which proximately result from its failure to observe 
the instructions - 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Intermediate Rule and Local 
Routing Restrictions to a Carrier Having Various Routes 
Between Its Stations 


Ohio.—Question: Pennsylvania Company I. C. C. 109 names 
a rate on brick, carloads, Massillon, O., to Detroit, Mich., of 
$2.30 per ton. Item 99 of this tariff provides for routing in 
accordance with P. R. R. I. C. C. F-16380, which tariff publishes a 
route via Toledo and Pennsylvania Detroit division. 

In contending that the route Massillon to Toledo is open 
and therefore permitting the application of the Massillon rate 
to Warwick, O., we are informed that Pa. Co. I. C. GC. F-1630 
specifies routing via Eastern Division to Mansfield, thence to 
Toledo Junction, and Toledo Division to Toledo. This routing 
is determined by first referring to the specific route Massillon 
to Toledo, which operates via Toledo Junction, then finding the 
route Massillon to Toledo Junction which is via Mansfield and 
Fort Wayne Division, then locating the routing Massillon to 
Mansfield, which is via the Eastern Division. 

We do not believe there is any requirement to run down 
the routing between local junctions on the Pennsylvania Lines, 
which belief is supported by the absence (in application of rates 
on page 11 of I. C. C. F-1630) of any provision that routing 
instructions apply between local junctions on the Pennsylvania 
— Your opinioon in this matter will be highly appre- 
ciated. 

Answer: In our opinion the Massillon rate is applicable 
from Warwick. The $2.30 per ton rate is published specifically 
from Massillon to Detroit on page 85, section 2, of the tariff 
in question. Item 99 of the P. R. R. I. C. C. 109 provides: 


Except as otherwise provided for herein, the rates named herein 
will Spply only via route and junction points authorized in I. C. C. 


The intermediate rule reads in substance as follows: 


. . - from any point of origin from which a commodity rate on 
a given article to a given destination and via a given route is not 
named in this tariff, which point is intermediate to a point from 
which a commodity rate on said article is published in this tariff 
via a route through the intermediate point over which such com- 
modity rate applies to the same destination, apply from such inter- 
mediate point to such destination and via such route the commodity 
rate in this tariff on said article from the next point beyond from 
which a commodity rate is published herein on that article to the 
same destination via the same route. 


It is clear that routing from the unnamed intermediate point 
must be the same as from the point whose rate it takes under 
the intermediate rule. Therefore, Warwick must take the Mas- 
sillon route to Detroit. I. C. C. F-16380 provides routing from 
Massillon to Detroit thus: “Via Toledo, O., and Pennsylvania- 
Detroit Division.” This routing instruction leaves it to the 
shipper as to what lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad the ship- 
ment shall traverse in arriving at Toledo en route to Detroit. 
We are not trying to ascertain a tariff route from Massillon or 
Warwick to Toledo, but to Detroit. Our view is that any rea- 
sonable route of the Pennsylvania may be used as far as Toledo 
because of the lack of restriction in the Detroit routing. This 
is borne out by the example given in item 30 of I. C. C. F-1630 
as to “How to Find a Route.” This example shows how to 
determine the through route from Rochester, N.. Y., to Alma, 
Mich. It shows that I. C. C. F-1630 gives Route No. 1016, and 
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that Route No. 1016 is explained on page 199 of the tariff thus. 
“Via Toledo, O., and Ann Arbor R. R.” This is all that is stateg 
in the instruction on how to determine the route. No require 
ment is stated that we shall next use F-1630 in determining 
how to reach Toledo en route to Alma. The Commission has 
held in numerous cases that, where the routing is not restrictej 
to a particular division of a carrier, the rate will apply ove 
any reasonable route formed of any of the divisions of the 
carrier between the points involved, and that the carriers haye 
it within their power to restrict the routing to particular diyj. 
sions of their road by amending the tariff. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 34 of Classification 
in Connection with Rule 10 of Classification 


INlinois—Question: We have a request from one of ow 
members at Frankfort, Ind., regarding the proper minimum car. 
load weight to assess on a mixed shipment of stove parts, stove 
chimneys and enameled stove spashers, shipment being subject 
to rule 10 of the classification. 


For example, the actual weight of the stove parts was 23,80) 
pounds, stove chimneys 2,901 pounds, and stove splashers 1,85] 
pounds, the stove parts being subject to a 24,000 minimum for 
a 36-foot 6-inch car and the L. C. L. rating being applicable on 
the balance of the shipment. 


As a 40-foot car was ordered by the shipper, will you please 
give us your interpretation as to whether the sliding scale which 
would bring the minimum for the stove parts up to 26,880 pounds 
plus the L. C. L. rating for balance of the shipment would apply, 
or whether the minimum of 24,000 pounds for a 36-foot 6-inch 
car should apply to the stove parts in view of this being a 
rule 10 proposition? 

We will appreciate your views in this connection, citing any 
Interstate Commerce Commission decisions to cover. 

Answer: The fact that charges on a mixed carload ship. 
ment are computed in accordance with the provisions of rule 1) 
of the classification, section 4 thereof, does not make inappli- 
cable the provisions of sections 1 and 6 of rule 34 of the clas. 
sification. See Globe Machine & Stamping Co. vs. N. Y. C 
R. R. Co., 139 I. C. C. 357, and Bryant Paving Co. vs. C. B. & 
tg R. Co., 153 I. C. C. 799. In the latter case the Commission 
said: 

“The applicable charges on continuous through shipments 
from Waterloo to Readland over the route of movement were 
those at the class A rate of $109 on contractors’ outfits, mini- 
mum 24,000 pounds, subject to rule 34, which provides a weight 
of 26,800 pounds for the size of car used, and at the double 
first class rate of $4.08 on one truck subject to a minimum 
charge of 4,000 pounds at the first class rate of $2.04. Com- 
plainant contends that the latter rates were applicable, plus a 
diversion charge of $2.25. oo" 

“Rule 10 of the governing classification provides in sub- 
stance that mixed carloads shall be charged the highest rate 
and be subject to the highest minimum weight provided for 
straight carloads of any article in the mixture, provided, hovw- 
ever, that if lower aggregate charges result by technically ex 
cludinng any of the articles from the mixture and applying to 
them their less-than-carload rates, collection must be made on 
that basis. Accordingly, the lowest applicable aggregate charges 
from Waterloo to Dermott were those at the class A rate of 
$1.045 on the outfit, minimum 26,880 pounds, and at the double 
first class rate of $4.08 on the weight of the truck, which re 
sults in the same charges on the truck as those based on the 
minimum charge computed at the first class rate, minimum 
4,000 pounds. The applicable charges to Dermott were $362.50.” 


I. C. ACTS ANNOTATED 


The “Annotated Interstate Commerce Acts,” prepared ul- 
der the direction of Commissioner Aitchison, in five volumes, 
may now be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for $8.75 a set. 
The annotation was prepared by the Commission in response t0 
the Senate resolution asking that it be made. In announcing 
that the publication is ready for distribution, the Superintendent 
of Documents said: 


The compilation, in five octavo volumes, averages 890 pages, 10- 
cludes the interstate commerce act, and the related and supplemental 
acts, such as the transportation act, 1920; federal control act; Elkins 
act; Sherman and Clayton antitrust acts; various safety acts; railway 
mail pay; standard time, and miscellaneous acts. Each paragrap 
carries a historical note showing the legislative history. 

The annotation embraces about 17,000 decisions of the federal 
courts and of the Commission, topically arranged under 7,000 note 
headings. General regulations of the Commission are quoted or re- 
ferred to. The rules of practice before the Commission are similarly 
compiled and annotated. A history of the litigation involving de- 
cisions of the Commission appears. Tables of cases cited and of the 
statutes included appear, also parallel citations to the early divergent 
series of reports of the Commission. The alphabetical index of 383 
pages makes approximately 31,000 references. 
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‘ing to control and supervise their own stevedoring. If you want more information write, 
ade on Every forty eight hours one of the Poker Fleet ocean-type ; ° 
harges freighters ann for the other end of the lakes where its cargo wire or call the nearest representative. 
8 p 

ate of is transferred directly—either for local delivery or for further 

transportation to destination. Water route rates are low and, 
double having combined quick, careful service with a saving in freight 
ich re rates, business for the Poker Fleet is good. 
on the You will have shipments rons to the Northwest or East. 
1imum Specify Lake-Rail via M-A-T. 
“| MINNESOTA ie 

-ATLANTIC 
JOHN C. MAYFIELD 
on TRANSIT COMPANY 1512 Whitehall Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
me Detrol ane Semantay Tress, Compan and T. P, BARTLE, 
7 . - —— 433 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
nett F. C. DEZENDORF, 
inc 
ndent imecepetin, New York, N.Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
Minn. 
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CHICAGO AND TRANSPORT 


Chicago came into being as a stockade and trading post 
for the same reason that accounts for its preeminence in 1930— 
it was a transportation center, said General Charles P. Sum- 
merall, chief of staff of the U. S. army, in address before the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, October 20. 

“The Chicago portage,” said the general, “was one of the 
easiest routes from the lakes to the Mississippi. Furthermore, 
it was precisely here, and here only, that the Grand Prairie of 
Illinois extended up to Lake Michigan. Today when 38 railroads 
serve Chicago and 23 trunk lines terminate here, when a pas- 
senger train enters or leaves the yards every minute and a 
freight train every two minutes and a half, it is most gratifying 
to reflect on how Chicago’s destiny has unfolded in the same 
direction, but in an almost incomprehensibe degree, that was 
indicated in her modest beginnings. 


“In this unaparlelleled expansion, based on transportation, 
we find the army once again playing an essential part. Few 
people realize the extent to which the country is indebted to 
the military service for the development of its railroads. The 
early lines, such as the Baltimore and Ohio, were literally built 
in their entirety by the army. Many other roads were surveyed 
by army engineers or proceeded along the route discovered in 
the course of purely military reconnaissance. As the steel tracks 
pushed their way inexorably toward the setting sun, they were 
preceded by the blue-clad soldiers who carried law and security 
with them out into the trackless plains, and through their sole 
agency made western railroading practicable. We are entitled 
to feel that the army has a testimonial of endeavor and accom- 
plishment in every train that rolls in and out of Chicago. 

“The doors to our country and to the world which you 
have flung open so widely are not confined to the land alone. 
Your city presides over the seas as well. Into your harbor 
sail two million passengers a year and a water-borne commerce 
that mounts into the millions of dollars. Since 1866 the army 
engineers have been working ceaselessly toward the development 
of your harbor. From an open anchorage, closed by a bar which 
admitted only vessels drawing less than four feet of water, it 
has become a magnificent port with a minimum depth of 21 
feet. The day is not far distant when its shipping will have 
access to the Mississippi through a nine-foot channel. The 
total cost of work accomplished and projected is set in the 


In rate cases perhaps the most important feature 
is the exhibits, especially those showing rate com- 
parisons. The witness uses them as the basis of his 
testimony and the attorney relies heavily on them in 
preparing his brief and argument. Exhibits, how- 
ever, are of little value unless properly explained 
and the rates used in the comparison are of little 
value unaccompanied by evidence as to the condi- 
tions that produced them. Before setting up certain 
rates for comparative purposes, therefore, it is well 
to delve into their history to avoid using those that 
might act like boomerangs. 


One must get at the meaning of these comparative 
rates before he can test their probative value. 
Courts and commissions recognize this. A statute 
may appear to have a certain meaning but tribunals 
look behind the form to get at the substance. This 
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neighborhood of seven and a half million dollars, all supervise; 
by the corp of engineers, United States army. Once again the 
army and Chicago are working hand in hand.” 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC SAFETY SHOWING 


Casualties to employes in train service on Southern Pacific 
lines, as estimated, a million locomotive-miles, has decreasei 
35 per cent in the last ten years, according to a statement by 
R. J. Clancy, assistant to the general manager of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

The marked reduction, he pointed out, was despite a “com. 
paratively good record in 1920.” He declared the decade's 
achievement a “testimonial to the fidelity of officials and en. 
ployes initially responsible for the safe operation of trains.” 
The Southern Pacific has carried more than 400,000,000 passen. 
gers without loss of life by steam train accident in the last ten 
years. 

“In the last ten years,’ said Mr. Clancy, “larger and more 
efficient freight locomotives and improved track facilities have 
made it possible to haul more cars in a train, resulting in legs 
train interference, less liability of collision between trains, and 
between trains and automobiles at grade crossings, less casual- 
ties to train-service employes, and a faster average movement 
of traffic. In that time, breaks-in-two on trains, always of con- 
cern to a locomotive engineer and train crew, were reduced 8) 
per cent on our lines and slide-flat wheels in freight service, 
another menace, more than 68 per cent. In a large degree the 
remedy has been found in supervision, instruction, and main. 
tenance.” 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Octo- 
ber 1-7, inclusive, was 389,399 cars, as compared with 394,032 
cars the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. No shortage was re- 
ported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 164,366; ventilated box, 2,129; auto and furniture, 36,826; 
total box, 263,321; flat, 16,249; gondola, 69,997; hopper, 65,847; total 
coal, 135,844; coke, 500; S. D. stock, 18,692; D. D. stock, 3,181; re- 
frigerator, 9,807; tank, 442; miscellaneous, 1,363. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 14,000 box, 640 auto 
and furniture, 100 flat, 200 S. D. stock and 100 refrigerator cars. 








Rate History— 
Its Importance 


getting at the substance is called divining the “leg- 
islative intent” and can be done only by delving 
deeply into the history of the statute. The Supreme 
Court has held that tariffs and rates have the force 
of statutes. It is well, therefore, to get at the 
“legislative intent” that produced a rate before using 
it for comparison. 


Much rate history is to be found in the docket 
records and decisions of the Commission. We spe- 
cialize in digging it out; also in preparing chrono- 
logical statements of rates, classification ratings, 
commodity descriptions, etc., as far back as they are 
wanted. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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Kass CITY is growing and prospering and “ame a aaah 
business year of 1930. + Within two years, Kansas City has 
set a new pace in industries established, in construction and in ex- 
pansion of existing industries. Payrolls have increased many millions 
of dollars. + In increasing volume the 19 million people served more 
economically from Kansas City than from any other metropolis are 
buying from Kansas City wholesalers and manufacturers and not 
from distant markets. + A recent Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruling has abolished the Mississippi River basing line and estab- 
lished new and lower through rates between Kansas City 
and the East. + Census figures of 1930 place Kansas City, 
Missouri, in the 400,000 class, and its thirty-mile area 
almost at the 700,000 mark. + Kansas City pre- 
sents sound opportunity for many industries. 
The facts; as they apply to your own 
line of business, will be sent 
penny on — 


er ee 






INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 


NEW IN 
KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City is at the cross- 
roads of the pipelines—a new 
oil field activity that is in- 
vesting upwards of 100 mil- 
lion dollars to pipe petroleum 
products from the Southwest 
to eastern markets. Kansas 
City is the gateway of these 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 


KAN SAS gC HT Yao 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am interested in the 


industry. 














oil fields, just as it is the mer- Nome 

chandise gateway to this mar- Firm 

ket of one-sixth of the nation’s 

population, 21 million people. Address 
OE 








{I saw your advertisement in Traffic World} 
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Digest of New Complaints 





e+Oeo@e 





No. 21665. Sub. No. 1. Southside Virginia Just Freight Rate Associa- 
tion, Danville, Va., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, class rate traffic, between points 

in southside Virginia and points in North Carolina and between 

points in southside Virginia and points in official classification 


territory. Asks rates and charges. 
No. _— Sub. No. 1. City of Newport News, Va., vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. 


Rates on iron and steel articles, between Newport News, Va., 
and points in New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, higher than corresponding rates 
between Norfolk and points in the same states in violation of 
section 1 and unduly preferential of Norfolk and its commerce in 
violation of sections 3. Asks rates not in excess of those to and 
from Norfolk, Va. 


No. 23805. Sub. No. 4. Roanoke Retail Coal Merchants’ 
noke, Va., vs. N. & W, et al. a 
Unreasonable rates, bituminous coal, points in Virginia and West 
Virginia to Roanoke and Vinton, Va. Asks rates and reparation. 
No. 23825, Sub. No. 1. Linton Lumber Co. et al., Cambridge, Ohio., 
vs. B. & O. et al. ee ee 

Unreasonable rates, logs, points in Virginia and West Virginia 
to Cincinnati and Cambridge, Ohio. Ask reparation. 

No. 23901. Oklahoma Millers’ Association, Oklahoma City, Okla., vs. 
A. T. & 8. ¥. oF al. 

Rates in violation of first three sections of act, in connection 
with transportation of grain and grain products, points in Okla- 
homa and in Texas, Magoun to Spearman, inclusive, to points in 
Texas on lines of G. C. & S. F., and P. & S. F. grain mills situ- 
ated on the G. C. & S. F. in Oklahoma and Texas preferred. 
Asks rates, rules and regulations, waiver of undercharges and 
reparation. 

No. 23911. Rates on fertilizers and fertilizer materials with the state 
of Mississippi, and on fertilizer materials within the state of 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River. Thirteenth section in- 
quiry instituted by Commission on petition of carriers. 

No. — Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., vs. A, A. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, ge sand, Elnora, Glenmont and 
Albany, N. Y., to Beaver Dam, Wis. Asks cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. _— Tilghman Lumber Corporation, Sellers, S. C., vs. A. C. Li, 
et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, lumber, Sellers, 
S. C., to Lenoir, N. C. Asks reparation. 

No, 23913, Sub. No. 1. Southern States Lumber Co., Laurens, S. C., 
vs. A. & Y. et al. 


Assn., Roa- 


Same complaint and prayer, lumber, Orangeburg, S. C., to 
Sanford, N. C. 
No. 23913, Sub. No. 2. Tilghman Lumber Corporation, Sellers. S. C., 
ve, A. ©. Bsa. Oe Bl 
Same complaint and prayer, lumber, Sellers, S. C., to Chase 
City, Va. 
No. 23913, Sub. No. 3. Bennett-Walker Lumber Co., Johnsonville, 
> ky VE B. A. Ee OC Gl. 
Same complaint and prayer, lumber, Johnsonville, S. C., to 


Beckley, W. Va. 
No. 23913. Sub. No. 4. 
vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, lumber, Sellers, S. C., to Henderson, N. C. 
Asks reparation. 

No. 23913. Sub. No. 5. 
vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, 
Asks reparation. 

No, 23913. Sub. No. 6. 
Ga., vs. Southern. 

Unreasonable rates, 
Asks reparation. 

No. or O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, vs. B. & A. 
et al. 
_Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, fresh and/or frozen 
fish, Chicago, Ill., Toledo and other Ohio points, Erie, Pa., Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., and other New York points and Boston, Mass., to 
Lorain and other Ohio points and Louisville, Ky. Shippers of 
fresh meat in less than carloads (peddler cars) in carload units 
ae he ie oat _Soeeene and reparation. 

0. . Sub. No, 1. ng Transportation Co. et al., Los Angeles, 
Cam. ve. A. T & SB. FF. et al. ” bios 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, gasoline engine 
propelled passenger street cars, Kent, O., to points in Califoryj 
and Washington. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23915. White Eagle Oil Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., vs. 
& S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, petroleum products, North Fort Worth, 
Tex., Augusta and Topeka, Kan., and from other points in Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas to Springfield, Sanborn and 
New Ulm, Minn. Asks reparation. 

No. 23916. Apache Powder Co., Benson, Ariz., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of act, ground peanut hulls, 
Hugo and Durant, Okla., and Dublin, Tex., to Curtiss, Ariz. Asks 
rates and through joint routes and reparation. 

No. 23917. The W. O. Anderson Commission Co. et al., Topeka, Kan., 
vs. Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri et al. 

Unreasonable rates, bananas, Gulf Port and Mobile, Ala., New 
Orleans, La., and Galveston, Laredo, Eagle Pass, Brownsville and 
a Paso, Tex., to Hays and Norton, Kan. Ask rates and repara- 

on. 

No. 23918. Bonlee & Western Ry. Co., Greensboro, N. C., vs. Atlantic 
& Yadkin et al. 

Rates and divisions in violation of sections 1, 3 and 15 of act, 
in connection with transportation of grain and grain products and 
class traffic, to and from points on the Bonlee & Western: Bon- 
lee, Ramseur, Ashebdro, N. C., and other points preferred. Asks 
relief for future. 


Tilghman Lumber Corporation, Sellers, S. C., 


Tilghman Lumber Corporation, Sellers, S. C., 
lumber, Sellers, S. C., to Carthage, N. C. 
Bright-Brooks Lumber Co., Inc., Savannah, 
Savannah, Ga., Tenn. 


lumber, to Powell, 


BF. 
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LIALIAMMIAIA, 


The 
Rate Committee 


Docket 


is the first public notice the carriers 
give of their intention to consider 
rate changes. The shipper who 
keeps a careful watch on the dockets 
of all the carriers’ committees al- 
ways knows the exact situation with 
regard to his rates and those of his 
competitor. 
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When he sees a rate in which he 
is interested mentioned in one of 
these dockets, as published in 


‘he Traffic Bulletin 


he knows he still has time to let 
the committee have his views in 
the matter, and he expresses 
them, either for or against the 
proposal. 








Are you taking advantage of 
this privilege of having a voice 
in the making of your own rates? 


Besides the dockets of eighteen rate 
committees, THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN prints regularly the 
hearing bulletins and disposition 
notices of several of them, and more 
than ten other important items. 


May we send you a copy 
of the current number? 


The Traffic Bulletin 


418 S. Market St. 


as 


Chicago, Illinois 


pas ais as 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The Junior Traffic Club of Minneapolis will meet October 
27. An invitation to attend has been extended to all senior 
club members. H. R. Grochau, freight claim agent, C. St. P. & 
O., will speak on “Claims.” 








“New York Central Railroad Night” will be observed by 
the Traffic Club of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce No- 
vember 6. The New York Central will be in charge of the 
program, the following officials of that line being scheduled to 
speak: C. J. Brister, vice-president, freight traffic; L. F. Vos- 
burgh, vice-president, passenger traffic, and R. J. Menzies, traffic 
manager. Dinner will be served and the New York Central Glee 
Club, of New York, will entertain. 





The bi-monthly meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los 
Angeles was held at the Alexandria Hotel October 15. Mrs. 
Thelma Benstein, traffic manager, Walker’s Department Store, 
told of problems of the traffic department of which she has 
charge. Miss Elizabeth Porter, chairman of the educational 
committee, announced that a debate will be held at the next 
meeting October 29. The subject will be “Resolved, that Cali- 
fornia Should Adept a Daylight Saving Law.” The affirmative 
will be represented by Miss Leta Brown. Mrs. Grace Dewey will 
have the negative. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita held a luncheon at the Wichita 
Club October 23. There was a speaker and entertainment. 





The monthly meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Mem- 
phis was held at the Hotel Peabody October 28. Dinner was 
served and followed by bridge and bunco. Decorations were 
appropriate to the Hallowe’en season. 

A luncheon meeting sponsored by the Pennsylvania, Charles 
H. Hagerty, general agent, in charge, was held by the Trans- 
portation Club of Louisville at the Brown Hotel October 22. 
Members of the American Railway Bridge and Building Asso- 








Weekly Services: New York (Ward Line) 


New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 


. 
Through bills of lading issued by 
steamship lines to all destinations 
on the National Railways of Mexico 
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ciation, attending the annual meeting of the organization ;, 
Louisville, were guests of the club. Judge Huston Quin spo, 
on “Kentucky.” 





Two Commission fourth section cases and a reparation cay 
were subjects of discussion at a meeting of the Industrial Trag, 
Club of San Francisco at the Commercial Club October 14. 





The Tri-State Traffic Club will hold a joint dinner Meeting 
with the Pittsburg (Kan.) Chamber of Commerce October 29 
the Hotel Besse, Pittsburg. A. L. Williams, U. S. district atto, 
ney at Columbus, Kan., will be the speaker, and Ira Clemey 
president, Commercial Fuel Company, Pittsburg, will be toay. 
master. A program of entertainment will be presented. (po 
will be played at the Pittsburg Municipal Golf Course during th 
day. Ballots for election of officers have been sent to th 
members of the club, returnable before November 15. The pre. 
dential candidates are C. H. Bentley, Webb City-Cartervi]; 
Foundry and Machine Works, Webb City, Mo., and W. P. Shar, 
Junge Baking Company, Joplin. 





A luncheon of the St. Louis Traffic Club was held at the 
Jefferson Hotel October 20. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul held its first meetin 
in its permanent quarters at the Hotel Lowry October 21. 4 
special program was presented. 





The Pacific Traffic Association held its annual ‘Railroad 
Night” and joint meeting with the Women’s Traffic Club of Sa 
Francisco in the Transportation Club rooms, San Francisco, 
October 14. The speakers were E. W. Clapp, general passenger 
traffic manager, Southern Pacific; J. A. Christie, superintendent 
of terminals, Santa Fe; John H. Coupin, general agent, Westen 
Pacific, Oakland. They discussed the importance of the rail. 
road industry, its accomplishments and problems, with particu. 
lar reference to subsidized transportation and taxation. An 
extensive program of entertainment was furnished by the off 
line railroad representatives. The association now has over 
four hundred and ten members on its bodéks. 





The annual meeting of the Metropolitan Traffic Association 
of New York was held at the 69th Regiment Armory, October 9. 


Fast Freight Service : Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 


Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 


Mexico City - - 23 hours 

Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 

Puebla - - - - 20 hours 
From Tampico to: 

Mexico City - - 47 hours 

Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 


For complete information, communicate with 

F. Alatorre, Com. aan 

95 Ry. Exch. Bidg. 815 Pacific Electric 4 
St. Voule, Mo. Los 


Angeles, Calif 
A. Horcasitas, Com. : F. C. Lona, Com. Agt 
414 Bank 4 Room 1520. 
bs Culsana, Le. Two-0-One North Wells Bidg 
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(F. R. C. means “Federal Regulation of Commerce,” a series of refer- 
— ence texts dealing with transportation law including the rules of prac- 
My prs tice for handling cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission. ) 
an 
rancisco, ‘ 
assenge Do you want to earn more money? How to Qualify 
ntendent sae : : 
ate . — — ‘Federal Regulation of Commerce” (complete in 
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oon qualify yourself to practice before the Bar of the optional home-study course, provides the legal train- 
Raa Pe Interstate Commerce Commission. ing that every present or future Traffic Counselor 
the - needs. Those who complete this Course are awarded 
an om Men with the necessary legal and technical the degree of Bachelor of Transportation Law (B. 
qualifications, properly sponsored, may apply to T. L.). 
the Commission for admission to the I. C. C. Bar, Sufficient elementary work is given so that even a 
sociation and when accepted are enrolled and admitted to beginner without previous legal experience can han- 
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practice. There is no difficult state bar examina- 
tion to pass, nor any rigid high school or college 
educational requirements to meet. 


A Profitable Profession 


Cases before the Commission frequently involve 
thousands and sometimes millions of dollars. A man 
qualified with’ a knowledge of transportation law and 
procedure to handle such cases effectively can com- 
mand a very attractive income. 












































VOLUME ONE 


should be able to cover the field in eighteen months 
of spare-hour study, and then be ready to enter the 
profitable profession of the traffic counselor. 


A Wonderful Investment 


“F, R. C.” is in use in all sections of the country 
today by hundreds of well-known traffic managers, rail- 
road officials and clerks. Some of these subscribers 
have already qualified as members of the I. C. C. Bar; 
others are in training to apply for admission at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Look into the money-making op- 
portunities which membership in 
the I. C. C. Bar can bring by writ- 
ing today for free literature descrip- 
tive of “F. R. C.” The fee is modest, 
and can be paid in low monthly 
terms. 


Use the convenient coupon below 
or address a request on your busi- 
ness stationery to the Transporta- 
tion Law Institute (affiliated with 
Blackstone Institute), Dept. T-47 at 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


MAIL THIS NOW 


TRANSPORTATION LAW INSTITUTE 
(Directed by the Staff of Blackstone Institute) 










Dept. T-47, 307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, lit- | 
erature descriptive of “F. R. C.,”’ and your home- 
study course in transportation law and procedure. 
TRANSPORTATION 
LW INSTITUTE 
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The following officers were elected: President, Theodore A. 
Drescher, traffic manager, Bordens Farm Products Company; 
first vice-president, John J. Connell, chief clerk to assistant to 
president, Lehigh Valley; second vice-president, James E. 
Sweeney, Union Carbide Company; recording secretary, Charles 
J. Baker, American Smelting and Refining Company; Correspond- 
ing secretary, John J. Donelon, Southern Pacific Company; 
treasurer, John A. Patton, Sinclair Refining Company; board, 
Joseph J. Scully, Johns-Manville, Inc.; John J. Stack, Remington 
Arms Company; D. J. MacMillan, A. T. & S. F. A meeting was 
held at the 69th Regiment Armory October 23. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Birmingham entertained with 
a bridge party at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel, Saturday after- 
noon, October 18. The monthly meeting was held at the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, the evening of October 23, 
at which time the club was addressed by T. B. Curtis, executive 
vice-president, Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 

Two entertainments in November are announced by the 
Traffic Club of Chicago. The first will be an afternoon bridge 
for the ladies of the club and their friends November 4, fol- 
lowed by dinner and dancing in the evening. November 20 an 
evening bridge, with dinner and dancing, will be given in the 
club rooms. 


The monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of The Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce was held at the Elks’ Club, October 16, 
presided over by Louis Harber, traffic manager, U. S. Printing 
and Lithographing Company. The nominating committee pre- 
sented the following names for office: President, W. F. Wentz, 
superintendent, New York Dock Railway Company; vice-president, 
Spencer E. Hughes, traffic manager, McLellan Stores; secretary, 
A. C. Welsch, traffic manager, Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; 
treasurer, S. B. Spoor, traffic manager, Detmer Bruner and 
Mason; assistant treasurer, H. Stowby, commercial agent, 
Universal Carloading and Distributing Company; board, L. Har- 
ber, traffic manager, U. S. Printing and Lithographing Company, 
and E. F. Campion, traffic manager, Ansbacher Corporation. An 
address on “Cooperation of Shippers and Carriers’ was given 
by Clarence L. Hilleary, traffic manager, F. W. ‘Woolworth and 
Company. After the business meeting the entertainment com- 
mittee presented well known artists, who provided an excellent 
program. There was an attendance of over two hundred. 


The third annual banquet of the Portland Industrial Traffic 
Club was given at the Heathman Hotel October 18. Members 
of the Pacific Northwest Industrial Traffic Conference attend- 


CHICAGO 
SWITCHING 
DISTRICT 
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To and through Chicago and partic- 
ularly the great Calumet Industrial 
District, move your freight by the 
South Shore Line. 


JOLIET. tut. 


Shore's foundation for service. 


and East 


72 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Phone=State 0517 


The Traffic World 


To and through 
Chicago 7 


ie. Standard roadbed, heavy rails, modern switching 
and control equipment, and heavy electric locomotives are the South 


Connections, Pennsylvania, New York Central, Michigan Central, 
C.1. & L.,N. Y.C. & St. L., Wabash, and Illinois Central, Chicago 

Connections with all principal lines West, Northwest, 
Southwest, and South through various Ch 


Traffic Department 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND R.R. ” 
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ing the ninth semi-annual meeting of that organization wep 
guests. There was entertainment and dancing. 

Entertainment at a luncheon of the Oklahoma City Traff, 
Club at the Skirvin Hotel, October 20, was arranged by J. pF 
+iffits. 

President Harkrader has appointed T. L. Darneal, generaj 
freight agent, M.-K.-T., St. Louis, chairman of the membershiy 
committee of the Associatel Traffic Clubs of America. 

The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco will give jt: 
semi-annual card party and dance on the Lasco liner, Harvarg, 
November 3. Al Titus, agent, Port of Oakland; Vince McMurdo, 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, and Jim Lynn, agent, Souther 
Pacific, will be on deck to assist with entertainment. 

The Tri City Traffic Club will give its sixth annual dinne 
dance and ladies’ night at the Blackhawk Hotel, Davenport, Ia. 
November 13. A turkey dinner will be served. 

Charles F. Collisson, correspondent of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, spoke on “The Great Comeback of Agriculture” at 4 
meeting of the Minneapolis Traffic Club at the Nicollet Hote! 
October 23. Harry Stockdale was in charge of the meeting. 
The “Hallowe’en Party,” formerly announced for October 28, has 
been postponed to October 30, because of a meeting of the North. 
west Shippers’ Advisory Board on the former date. A buffet 
supper will be served and there will be cards and dancing. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold a luncheon meeting 
at the Broadview Hotel, East St. Louis, October 27. H. V. Cal. 
houn, superintendent of schools, Belleville, Ill., will be the 
speaker. 





Personal Notes 








The Celotex Company announces that the office of W. \. 
Webb, traffic manager, is with the general offices of the com. 
pany in Chicago. 

C. R. Robinson, of Chicago, vice-president, Inland Steel Con- 
pany, has accepted appointment as an executive member of the 
Railway Business Association. 

Due to consolidation of Western Air Express and Trans: 
continental Air Transport-Maddux Lines, Miss Gertrude Mason, 
president of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles, has been 
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Coffin Medal and 
Speed Cup 


“GOQUTH SHO 
South Bend, Indiana SOUTH >t ORE 
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We need new 
and larger quarters 
for the teaching of 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


and 
TRAFFIC LAW 


and we are moving 


November 1, 1930. 


Whether you are a transportation man or handling distribution 
for an industry TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT is strictly a 


matter of knowledge and trained judgment. 


Of all the men who are handling traffic today only a certain 
percentage will become the traffic executives of tomorrow. 
Naturally that percentage will be those who know the sub- 
ject best, those who today add to their own knowledge, 
judgment and experience the experience and knowledge of 
the men who have made TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT the 
important and paying profession that it is. 


You can gain this knowledge either in our 


Resident Classes at Chicago 


or the 


Extension Course 


which comes to you by mail. The EXTENSION COURSE is 
intended patients for those who cannot come to the RESI- 
DENT CLASSES. 


For traffic executives we have an extensive and comprehensive 
course—both resident and extension—in 


TRAFFIC LAW 


These subjects we have an unusual and most practical way of 
teaching. How we handle them to increase your earning 
power and make your work most effective we tell in our 
Catalog. We also quote some unsolicited letters from 
Traffic Executives who have been most successful since 
completing one or the other of these courses. 


It is the knowledge they have gained, their success and the 
good word they have passed down that have made it neces- 
sary for us to increase our space for the fifth time in eight years 


he eer OP teach nothing but TRAFFIC MANAGE- 
MENT and TRAFFIC LAW—write for the catalog. It tells 
an interesting story and there is no obligation to you in sending 
for it to learn what we have that has helped other traffic men 
to more important, higher priced positions. 


COLLEGE 
OF 


ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


330 South Wells St. 
(New Address) 


CHICAGO 


Telephones Harrison 8649-8650 


Mr. Traffic Executive: An ambitious, studying assistant is 
your best help. A good word from you will contribute to 
your benefit and his satisfaction. 
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ALWAYS AHEAD! 


WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILES 


“THE EASIEST WAY” 


Cleese 


T1—Top Section 
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T2—Tariff File Section With 24 2-Inch Drop Front Tariff Files 
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T3—Tariff File Section With 16 3-Inch Drop Front Tariff Files 
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T4—Tariff File Section With 12 4-Inch Drop Front Tariff Files 


A. == 


T5—Sliding Shelf Section 
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T6—Two Drawer Storage Section 
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T7—Low Sanitary Base Section 


Write us for information 


P. A. Wetzel Company 


Manufacturers 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 




























coe LOS {San Francisco] PORT- {Seattle and 
MORE | DELPHIA] ANGELES} and Oakland | LAND Tacoma 

YORKMAR Nov. 5] Nov. 7 
LOSMAR. Nov. 20 | Nov. 23 
ALAMAR. Dec. 5] Dec. 8 
CUBORE..... Dec. 20 | Dec. 23 
VERMAR Jan. 4] Jan. 7 
FLOMAR Jan. 19 ow 22 
. @ 






Subject to change without notice. 


A good laugh is better than medicine. When 
you smile or laugh, your brain for a moment is 


freed from the load it ordinarily carries. Rout- 
ing VIA CALMAR LINE has the same effect. 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Calmar ‘Steamship Corporation 


moons & MeCORMACK CO., INC., GEN. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 


Ba timer nets, 15 8. Gay gs _ Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bidg. 
5 5 L * * Portiand, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bldg. 
Detrolt,” Mich., 1427 Ist Nat. Bk. Bidp. co Genin Get. 250 Sent @. 


New York, N. Y., 
Philadelp *, Pa., Bourse Bidg. Seattie, Wash., 201 Central Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. 


Regular Piers 


Atlantic Coast Pacific Coast 


Baitimore—Pier 7, 
Covington 


Los Angeles—230B Terminal Island 
West Md. Ry., Port Oaklan min 


er 
Portiand, Ore.—No. | Oceanic Terminal 
San Francisco—Pier No. 48 


Philadeiphia—Pier 27N, Reading Co. Seattle—Atiantic Doek Terminal 











Importer— 
Exporter 





Beth may profit by the use of the regular, 
dependable service of the “President Lin- 
ers” of the American Mail Line. Always 
“on time” there’s a sailing from Seattle 
over the short route every other Saturday 
at 11 a. m.; arrivals at Seattle from the 
Orient every other Saturday at 8 a. m. Ship- 
pers will find this service of decided advan- 
tage because of its stable, reliable character. 
This means much in meeting modern com- 
petition. 


If yeu wish to develop new outlets for your 
products eur contact with foreign firms will 
prove of material assistance. Call in any of 
eur agents and discuss your problems with 
them. 


We maintain in addition te the “President” 
service a fleet of “Carge Liners” with frequent 
sailings between Puget Sound and the Orient. 
























aa 
T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W. G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. ~ Wear 
L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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transferred to the New York office of the company. She 
secretary and assistant to C. W. H. Smith, at Los Angeles, 
has been named assistant to the vice-president in charg 
traffic of the new combination and transferred to New York 

J. A. Maguire has been appointed general agent, Chic 
Springfield and St. Louis Railway, with headquarters at y 


York, succeeding C. E. Gass, resigned. 
effective November 1. 

L. J. Bodie, general freight agent, Standard Carloading 4 
poration, announces the promotion of Mitchell B. Howe to, 
eral western freight agent, with headquarters at Chicago, ; 
of Thomas C. Patton to assistant general freight agent, y 
headquarters at Cleveland. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Elsey Rj 
Transportation Line recently William L. McKinney was ele 
president. He was formerly assistant traffic secretary of P; 
burgh Chamber of Commerce. 


The appointmen 


SMOKING IN DINING CARS 


With requests from women and from men that smoking 
permitted in its dining cars, the Boston & Maine Railroad } 
arranged for determination of the question anew by ballot 
dining car patrons. They are being asked to say whet) 
smoking shall be permitted or the long-standing prohibiti 
maintained. 

To Walton O. Wright, passenger traffic manager, have eo 
various requests in recent months to change the rule, wom 
submitting that nowadays they smoke in restaurants, at the 
own dining tables, etc., and a few men to a lesser extent calli 
attention to the changed conditions and asking that they 4 
be permitted to smoke in the diners. The Boston & Mai 
has a double problem, that of changing the long-standing m 
tom, and that of considering it in connection with a fleet 
new dining cars now under construction. The fact that the 
new diners are equipped with modern ventilating systems ¥ 
make it possible to permit smoking without the usual obj 
tions as to smoky atmosphere, etc., it is stated; hence, 
ballots. 

In balloting, Boston & Maine officials are giving wom 
equal rights with men, and asking only that they indica 
whether it is a woman or a man who is voting. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on October 1 had 157,141 freight cars i 
need of repairs, or 7.1 per cent of the number on line, accord 
ing to the car service division of the American Railway Ass 
ciation. This was a decrease of 1,879 cars below the numbd 
in need of repair on September 15, at which time there we 
159,020, or 7.1 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repai 
on October 1 totaled 111,192, or five per cent, an increase of 1,3) 
compared with the number on September 15, while freight cs 
in need of light repairs totaled 45,949, or 2.1 per cent, a decreas 
of 3,250 compared with September 15. 

Class I railroads of this country on October 1 had 4/1 
locomotives in need of classified repairs, or 8.6 per cent of th 
number on line. This was a decrease of 167 locomotives belo 
the number in need of such repair on September 15, at whi 
time there were 4,932, or 8.9 per cent. Class I railroads 0 
October 1 had 7,997 serviceable locomotives in storage, com 
pared with 7,961 on September 15. 














RAIL FUEL COSTS 


Coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I railroads in roat 
train service and yard switching service, exclusive of switching 
and terminal companies, for the eight months ended with August 
cost $186,293,819, as compared with $216,467,277 for the co 
responding period of 1929, according to statistics compiled } 
the bureau of statistics of the Commission from carrier reports 
The cost is the invoice price plus direct freight charges. Fo 
August the cost was $21,530,584, as compared with $26,121,80! 
for August, 1929. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 

The United States Civil Service Commission announce! 
open competitive examinations for assistant accountant and a! 
ditor and principal accounting and auditing assistant. The 
entrance salary for assistant accountant and auditor is $2,60) 
a year; for principal accounting and auditing assistant it ® 
$2,300 a year. These examinations are to fill vacancies in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and in positions requiring 
similar qualifications. 


You may either write or wire our Washington offic 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a su to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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MERCHANDISE STORAGE a 
| eegeee POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


| CRooKs TERMINAL ogg 


_CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS ciTy, MO. 


‘OPPORTUNITIES 


In Traffic Management” 


“Opportunities in Traffic Management,” a 
64-page book, FREE, should be read by every 
man seeking advancement in traffic work. 


This book points the way to the higher of ~~" —. Many LaSalle 

tions in the field of Traffic Manage- trained ers—both in the 
ment. It tells how men once on small railroad — ndustrial a = 
salaries have demonstrated their ability mand salaries of $5,000, $7,500 a 
to make savings for the —— they = —. Investigate! Send for this 
work for and thus rise respon- k today. Find out how you can 
sible ——. The "held of "Traffic Man- gualiy for these higher positions ws 

ent offers real opportunity only to e home-study —s and guid- 
a. who knows. Spare time study ance. Write now for r 





ee copy of 


and the will to succeed have pushed ——_ in Traffic Management,” 
scores Of traffic employees up the ladder Address— 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1095-TA,Chicago, Ill. 


EW YORK 
re LIFORNY 





Three NEW liners \ | 5 
nNAS all 33,000 tons 

in size a 

S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 

S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 
Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 


facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 





Proposed Sailing Dates: 
Eastbound from 
Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Pennsylvania.Nov. 8 Dec. 20 California..... Nov. 1 Dec. 13 
California ....Nov.{22 Jan. 3 Virginia....... Nov. 15 Dec. 27 
Virginia....... **Dec. ~6 Jan.:17 Pennsylvania. Nov. 29 Jan. 10 


from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonama facifie Line 
a Sabena aA Gade 











WILLIMANTIC @, 
norwich P~ 
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TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 
LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 














Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


fas’ \ 
' s LEET - 










General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 
Ports of Central and South America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


433 Califernia St., 3 Battery —~ 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisce, Cal. ew Yerk, N. New Orleans, La. 


Leng Wharf, 3 8S. Dearborn 
Beston, Mass. Chieage, UL. ™ 


mmm THRU RATES AND 
DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


Bridge N 
wy {TOM “London and Nerwitt, Conn.” 


C. F.A. . T.L., Inter-Mountain, 
to South and Southwest 


CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 


STORE 
ay OUR OWN MoTOR TRUCKS via MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


WEW YORK 
TALL POWTS SOUTH BOAT AND RAIL THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., PIER 32 E. R., NEW YORK CITY, ERNEST E. FUCHS, President 


Srnec SED 
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REGULAR WEEKLY SERVICE 


BEGINS NOVEMBER 1st 


ROM Cincinnati to New Orleans— 

F from the Crescent City to the Queen 

City—you can ship your freight by 
water on a weekly schedule. 


For information on our through routes and 
joint rates with railroads consult us. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY BARGE LINE CO. 


Temple Bar Bldg. Queen & Crescent Bids. 


Cincinnati, O. New Orleans, La. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
Ss. Ms. * SS. M.S. 
Sailing From EKNAREN | TISNAREN | UNDEN  [MIRRABOOKA 
Dec. Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


LOS ANGELES HBR. 


Due to arrive 
KLAND 


#Calls Devenport and Beaty Point. ‘Calls Bluff. 
GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORPORATION, LTD. 


Pacific Coast Agents 
240 Battery Street, San Francisco 
E. L. McCONNAUGHEY & CO., INC. J. H. SCHAEFER & CO. 
327 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 905 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT 


A TRAVEL 
THOROUGHBRED 





ONEER 
caw LIMITED 


St. Paul Racing nightly between Chicago and the 
A ; * Twin Cities over the only double-track 
Minneapolis line—the water-level route along the 
scenic upper Mississippi—the Pioneer 

Limited is as carefully groomed as a Derby winner. 





— 


yA 


Pacemaker ever in travel luxury—introducer of roller-bearing 
riding ease, radio, individual bedrooms, coil spring mattresses, 
meals by the world-famous restaurateur, Rector—it maintains 
leadership in perfection of appointments, courtesy, and, of course, 
in popularity. 
° The Midwest's Outstanding Train 
Leaves Chicago Union Station 6:30 p. m. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road, Union Station 
Chicago, Ill. 


%e MILWAUKEE roap 


ees ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEAS 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cance). 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change |p 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 

1. & S. 3519—Allowances for unloading bananas, at points on the 
hg & Northern Ry. on shipments imported through Charles. 
ton, 8. C. 

October 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22418—Parlor City Lumber Co. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 
a af General Construction Co. et al. vs. A. D. & N.R 
. et al. 

22541—M. D. L. Cook vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 

22677 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. 4. 
& L. M. Ry. et al. 

22675—Darragh Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

22676—G. A. Leiper & Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 

22434—King Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

October 27—Atlanta, Ga.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner Hoy: 

17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases grouped 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 

23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 

October 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

22523 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 5, incl.)—Kokomo Steel & Wire Co, vs 
A. & S. R. R. et al. 

22893—Cumberland Cedar Works et al. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al, 

22509—Brick Mfgrs.’ Assn, et al. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 

22548—Farris Hardwood Lumber Co. et al. vs. LL. & N. R. R. et al. 


October 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hays: 
Finance No. 3746—Excess Income of Glady & Alpena R. R. Co. 
October 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22627 (and Sub. 1)—Sonken-Galamba Corp. vs. C. & A. R. R. et al 
22563—Virginia State Horticultural Society et al. vs. A. C. & Y, Ry, 


et al. 
22578—Chambers Seed Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


October 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 
Finance No. 8495—Application Peoria Terminal Co. for authority to 
acquire control of Peoria, Hanna City & Western Ry. by purchase 
of capital stock and to lease the railroad of said company. 


October 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Interstate Amiesite Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
22698—Wichita Flour Mills Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
ar epee Pine Box Distributors et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 
22760—Jensma Creamery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
22896—Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 31—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22684—-Hulen-Toops Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
22995—Davidson Bros. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23123—Peter Fox Sons Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


23057—Davidson Seay & Adams Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
22691—Dewey Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
22780—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. C. R. & I. C. Ry. et al. 


ae eed Cement Commission (of S. D.) vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 
22691 (Sub. 1)—Dewey Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. C. R. & I. C. 
Ry. et al. 
November 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: 
—— } ma 5669—Excess Income of the Prescott & Northwestern 
. mm Co. 
November 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22844—-Press Union Publishing Co. of Atlantic City, N. J., vs. D. 
& H. Co. et al. 
22913—South River Lumber Co., Inc., vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
22940—Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


November 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidy: 
23398—Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


November 6—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Disque: , 
* 16308—In the matter of intrastate rates on bituminous coal within 
the state of Indiana (and cases grouped therewith) (further hear- 
ing, only in so far as local and joint rates of Southern Ry. are 
concerned). 
November 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22790—Chamber of Commerce of Casper, Wyo., et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. et al. 
22854—-Grovier Starr Produce Co. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 
23155—-Certain-teed Products Corp. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
1. & S. 3419—Plasterboard between points in Official Classification 
territory and from that territory to points in Canada. 
|. & S. 3440 (and ist and 2nd sups.)—Plasterboard between points 
in southern territory. 


November 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 

13535—Consolidated southwestern cases. (Joint petition and Fourth 
Section Application 14144 of T. & N. O. R. R. and interested 
connections, dated March 1, 1930, seeking modification of findings 
in consolidated southwestern cases and fourth section relief re- 
spectively.) 

22159—Texas Industrial Traffic League vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (hear- 
ing or further hearing). 

* 13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases et al. 

* Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from, to and 
between points in Southwestern territory. (Further hearing, upon 
question of reasonable all-rail rates for application between 
Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahoma, 
a Texas and Louisiana west of Mississippi River, on other 

and. 


November 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21430—Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
14865—Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
21462 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.)—Buhner Fertilizer Co. et al. vs. A. C. 
Y. Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
22727—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. B. ©. BR. R. 
’ 23184—Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
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November 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 
23808—Hercules Cement Corp. et al. vs. Reading Co. et al. 


November 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
* 23362—United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and/or United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co. vs. A. G. S. Ry. et al. 


November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
19805—Southern Creosoting Industries vs. A. > a me eo a 
(adjourned hearing). 


November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
* 23716—Armour & Co. of Delaware et al. vs. B. & O. 


November 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (canned goods) (and cases 
grouped therewith) (upon question of lawful rates for application 
to transportation of canned goods, in straight and mixed car- 
loads, between all points embraced by said proceeding) (ad- 
journed hearing). 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


WANTED—Several sections of Wetzel Tariff Filing Cases, ma- 
nogany finish; must be in good condition; give lowest price delivered 
in Chicago. Address E. D. E. 808, care Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Experienced freight solicitor; must have acquaintance 
in states of Washington and regon; represent short line railroad 
on senggtiosion basis. Address L. 306, care Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, 


THE eye tye OF THE ee WORLD can supply you 
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November 12—Chicago, Illl.—Examiner Disque: 
* 23645—Abel Davis and Eugene Holland, receiver in equity for im 
versal Gypsum & Lime Co. vs. Ft. D. D. M. & S. R. R. (C. #, 
Crooks, receiver) et al. 
* 23823—Gypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
November 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bardwell: 
* ae ye Lake Cargo Coal Rate Committee et al. 
- et al. 
* 23241—Western Pa. Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, 
(adjourned hearing). 
November 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22030—Associated Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
a (and sub. 1)—Romeo Stores Co. et al. vs. U. P. R. R. et al. 
O. Swanston & Son vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
23449 Virden Packing Co. vs. C. B. & Q. *. ~~ et al. 
23005—Robert Morton Organ Co. vs. A. G. R. et al. 
* 21564 (and Sub. 1)—Shaw Bros. et al. vs. ‘deems Ry. et al. 


November 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22717 (and Sub. 1)—John W. Moore Construction Co. 
P. Ry. et al. 
22846—Paducah Hosier fe vs. ae R. R. et al. 
22890—Henning Grain va. C. I. Ry. 
23125—Bedford- Carthage Stone a vs. G. lL& lL. 
November 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
* 23768—Pure Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
* 23462—Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 
November 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22920—J. W. Miller Co. et al. vs. — mM. St. P. & P. R. R. 
23089—Michigan Canners’ Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
* Finance No. 7025—Western Pacific California Railroad Co. 
construction. 
* Finance No. 7364—Western Pacific R. R. Co. proposed acquisition 
and/or operation. 
November 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22197—-T. H. Halliburton & Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
22840 (and Sub. 1)—United States Potters’ Assn. et al. vs. 
= 1. By. O al 
23115—Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. Mo.-Ill. R. R. et al. 
November 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Finance No. 7883—Southern Pacific Co. proposed extension. 
November 24—San Diego, Calif.—Examiner Hagerty: 
* 23738 (Sub. 1)—Lang Transportation Ce. e al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al. 
November 17—Chicago, Ill.——-Examiner Disque: 
* 23802—Phoenix Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


a. 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 
nn: 
* 23400--Coordination of Motor Transportation. 
November 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— Southwestern Cases (and cases grouped there- 
wit 
November 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quimby: 
Val. Dkt. No. 897—In re valuation of the properties ‘of the Wabash 
Railway Company et al. (further hearing). 


November 17—Dallas, Tex.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 

13535—Consolidated southwestern cases. (Joint petition and Fourth 
Section Appliction 14144 of T. & N. O. R. R. and interested con- 
nections, dated March 1, 1930, seeking modification of findings 
in consolidated southwestern cases and fourth section relief re- 
spectively.) 

22159—Texas Industrial Traffic League vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
ing or further hearing). 

* 13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases et al. 

* Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from, to and 
between points in Southwestern territory. (Further hearing, upon 
question of reasonable all-rail rates for application between 
Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahoma, 
—— Texas and Louisiana west of Mississippi River, on other 

and.) 


November 18—Chicago, Ill,—Attorney Examiner Disque: 
* Fourth Section Application No. 14080 filed by H. G. Toll. 


NSvember 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 
21378 (and Sub. 1)—Commonwealth of Ky. et al. vs. 
et al. (further hearing). 
November 18—Columbus, O.—Public Utilities Commission of Ohio: 
Finance No. 8417—Application Ohio River & Western Ry. for au- 
thority to abandon its railroad between Bellaire and Woodsfield, O. 
Finance No. 8418—Joint Application Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cin- 
cinnati Railroad and Pennsylvania R. R., lessee, for authority to 
acquire and operate that part of the Ohio River & Western R. R. 
extending from Bellaire to Key, O. 


November 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Commissioner Eastman and Examiners 
Mullen and Matson: 

17000, Part 12—Rate structure investigation, non-ferrous metals. 
(This hearing also embraces numerous other dockets consolidated 
therewith, viz.: Nos. 17803; 20181; 22296; 23459; 23488; I S. 3207; 
I. & S. 3376; I. & S. 3481; and I. & S. 3487.) 


November 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 

Fourth Section App. No. 13968, filed by Agent Curlett—In re cement 
over all lines or routes from and to points in Commission’s re- 
port in New England Cement Rates, 155 I. C. C. 601, also from 
Rockland, Me., to New England points. 

November 148—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 4741—Application of N. Y. P. & Cc. R. R. for certificate 
of public convenience and necessity for construction of its line 
of railroad and for permission to retain excess earnings thereof. 


November 19-20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: z 
19610—Switching rates in Chicago Switching ‘District (and cases 
grouped therewith). 


November 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 

* 23653 (and Sub. 1 to 9, incl.)—Staunton Brick Co. vs. Cc. & O. 

* — aa . 1)—State Corporation Commission of Va. et al. a 
* 23855-——Crompton Shenandoah Co. ve. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


November 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Prior ag 5 
* 23912—Malleable Iron Range Co. yr . A. KR. R. of al. 
* 23897—H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. . & H. R. R. et al. 
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